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THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA: 


THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL.D., PRESIDENT. 


THE r OFFERS THE FOLLOWING COURSES: 
LITERATURE. 1. The Classical Course. 2. The Latin-ScientificCourse. 3. The Course 


1 The Course in Civil Engineering. 2. The Course in Mechanical Engineering. 
. El cal - 
yy hee on 7 urgy- 5. The Course in Electrical Engineer 
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The Course in Archi 


ing. 6. Course in Anal . 

The U is situated at South Bethlehem, on the Lehigh River, at the junction of the Lehigh Valley, the New Jersey 

Central, and the (North ae) Railroads. New York is ninety-two and Philadelphia fifty-seven miles distant. 
are held at 


astra | in June and September. Arrangements will be made for local examinations 


at various peints in June, with reference to which information will be furnished on application. 

It is regarded as highly desirable that the examiners should receive from principals of preparatory schools 
statements with reference to those whom they send up as candidates for entrance, indicating as clearly and fully 
as possibile, in each case, the teacher’s opinion of the candidate's character and scholarship and fitness for enter- 

work; and such statements will receive careful consideration, in connection with the results 


ing upon collegiate 
ofthe entrance examinations. 
For further information, and for Registers, address 
THE PRESIDENT OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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so gar, yaad Ltterotare. There is sufficient variety in the Franklin 


ne gpa Song Collection to please singers 
of every grade, from the simple songs of 














We are publishing fine reproductions of the best 


photographs from famous buildings, monuments and the nursery to those requiring culture and 
paintings. Their general effect is precisely that of practice. We know of no way. in which 
photographs and they do = yo ey - the expenditure of fifty cents could bring 
light. eir size varies slightly, but is i 7 =e more pleasure in many a family than in 
inches. They are printed on heavy plated paper, buying this publication of the Harpers, 
ready for framing. which commends itself to every lover of 
The subjects now ready are as follows : music.— 7he Household. x 
Egyptian Sphinx and Pyramids. It is such a book as old and young, let- 
Rock-cut Temple of Ipsamboul, Egypt. tered and unlettered, may enjoy at almost 
Colossi of Memnon, Egypt. any time. From it the children will pick 
Acropolis, Athens. up the songs with which their parents are 
Partt , Athens. so pug oe ay the 7? — 
we so dislike to forget.—Fremont Journal. 
Caryatid Porch of the Erechtheum, Athens. Truly no more useful music book could 
Roman Forum. be had for ‘ue low price of fifty cents at 
Roman Coliseum. which this is furnished.—Raleigh Farmer. 
Arch of Constantine, Rome. Price, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1.00, For full contents of 
St. Peter’s, Rome the Several Numbers, with Specimen Pages of 
Pantheon, Rome. Sougs, address Harper & Brothers, New York. 





St. Mark’s, Venice. TRS: 


y y 
Madonna of the Chair (Rap/ac/), Florence. 
Sistine Madonna (Aaphae/), ot Bang Home + Book. 


Others to follow. 





Recently added to the Philadelphia list, and also Few: persons will fail to fisid in the 
pian sm cae amaapdennse ¥radkiin Squnde Song Collection tneir 
Price, per copy, $1.00. favorite songs or hymns. ‘There are 
For further particulars write to also songs and hymns for the little 
CHAS. I. WEBSTER, folks, making it an admirable home 

The Prang Educational Co., book for the family.—Chicago Dial. 
43 East 10th St., N. Y. City. Lovers of music and song will be 


A ae ~—_ delighted with this comprehensive 














and inexpensive volume. It might 
fy beene of twenty yous’ be easier to say what it excludes than 
§ standing to a lady or gen- what it includes. It is par excellence 
tleman teacher first willing > 
@ to learn our business, then a home book that delights every mem- 
travel, all jd, or to do office work and cor- est = ° 

ounee, woods ~ mentale pb rte" ber of the family.—Zpiscopal Register. 
stamped envelope to ¢ C. KNOWLES, Secretary, 87 A memebers. Price, 50 a: Cloth, $1.00, 
Plymouth Place, Chicago, Ill. ull contents of the Several Numbers, with Speci- 
men Pages of favorite Songs and Hymns, sent by 

Harper Brothers, New York, to any address. 
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T is time that ‘‘ hoodlumism ’’ should go 
from our colleges. It should be dealt 
with as it deserves, without fear or favor, 
by the civil authorities if it is beyond the 
power of college officers to cope with it. 


In the past month there have been serious | 
| Supposing 
| bodies, keen intellects and upward tend- 
It has | 


cases of rowdyism in at least three large 
institutions, in one resulting in fatal in- 
juries to two or three students. 
even spread to some of the girls’ colleges, 


and we have had the edifying spectacle | 


of young women (we cannot write ladies), 
tearing each other’s hair and garments 


and retiring on the appearance of officers | 
of the law, ragged and bleeding, from the | 


fray. Public sentiment has been too 
lenient with such outbreaks. We have 
been too much inclined to say: ‘‘ Oh, it’s 
only a college scrimmage.’’ Such weak- 
nesses in our higher institutions of learn- 


ing do not tend in the direction of good | 
citizenship. The sooner young people | 


who are temporarily associated in large 


numbers for purposes of education learn 


that they are under the same bonds to 
keep the peace as other citizens, the bet- 
ter for the entire politic.—Aducation. 


WHEN Marshal Ney was taunted with 
the fact that the Imperial nobility had 
no pedigree, he proudly replied, ‘‘ We are 
ancestors.’’ There isa grand thought for 
you. If your ancestors did not do the 
best for you, will you not profit by your 
knowledge of this fact and do the best for 
those who shall look back to you as their 
ancestor? Supposing that your parents 
in their youth had said, ‘‘I will take care 
of my health so that my children may be 


| born with vigorous bodies; 





I will make 


good use of my intellect so that my 


| children will inherit an added capacity 


for acquiring knowledge; I will obey all 


| laws of morality so that my children will, 


”) 


by inheritance, tend toward virtue ;’’ and 
that you, with healthful 


ing moral natures, were reaping the re- 
ward of their moral natures, would you not 
bless them for it?—Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 

THE way to teach a pupil how to meas- 
ure lumber is not to give him a rule for 
board measure and then set him problems 
in which that rule is to be applied, but 


| rather teach him to find the area of any 


rectangle by means of finding the number 
of square units in a row on the base and 
the number of rows indicated by the alti- 
tude. He is then able to find the area of 
a board, a plastered wall, or a tract of 
land. Thus by getting a _ theoretical 
knowledge of a law of mathematics 
through concrete application of that law, 
he is in possession of the power to put 
himself right in the midst of a hundred 
difficulties, among which the simple 
power to ‘‘work board measure’’ would 
be of little assistance. That kind of 
work is most practical which often, at 
first, is considered to be the least prac- 
tical. Thought-power and thought-habit 
are the most practical things in the world. 
A rational understanding of a few of the 
processes of arithmetic is of more real 
practical benefit to a man than a large 
collection of specific ways of doing spe- 
cific things in specific kinds of business. 


” 
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Again, it would be hard to write an 
arithmetic that would be considered prac- 
tical by any two men engaged in the 
same kind of business. Should you go 
six representative business men and get 
the method by which each computes in- 
terest, and ask each his opinion as to the 
method used by any one of the others, 
not letting him know but that it is a 
schoolmaster’s method, and ten to one 
he will urge that it is not practical. This 
illustration will, I trust, in part answer 
the question, ‘‘ Why are our arithmetics 
not more practical ?’’—.Shoemaker. 


‘*'T'wo teachers may have each a half 
hundred boys and girls of allages. Each 
has the same amount of knowledge as 
far as an examination can disclose it, but 
one does a work a thousandfold nobler 
than the other. One addresses the spirit- 
ual side of the pupils, the other leaves it 
untouched. It may be that this is done 
unconsciously; it may be that he is as 
needy for the money stipend as the other; 
but the fact remains that he has touched 
springs of motive wholly unknown to the 
other.’’ This is admirably said. It would 
be a grand thing for the future of the 
schools and of the country if every 
teacher could be led to test the value of 
his or her own work by the springs of 
motive that are daily being touched, the 
impressions that are being made and left 
upon the spiritual side of each of the 
pupils.—V. Y. School Journal. 


IN a recent lecture at New Haven on 
‘Lincoln and his Cabinet,’’ the veteran 
journalist, Charles A. Dana, spoke of the 
several members of that body as men of 
superior qualifications for their respective 
positions, who were not always satisfied 
‘with Mr. Lincoln’s decisions; ‘‘ but he 
was always master of the house,’’ because 
‘*the greatest man of modern American 
history, perhaps of all mankind.’’ 


It may not be generally known to our | 


‘readers that the old Liberty bell has been 
taken down from the place where it was 
suspended in Independence Hall, Phila- 
-delphia, and placed in a handsome square 
pavilion made of quartered oak and glass. 
It is now in the middle of the east room 


of the old Hall, occupying seventy-two | 


square feet of floor space, and is the most 
striking of all the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary relics there exhibited. 
‘is made of selected quartered white oak, 
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is 5 feet 10 inches square and 10 feet high, 
with a front of 12 feet in height. On 
each of the four sides is a large plate glass 
over 4 feet wide and 7 feet high in the 
centre. At each corner is a bronze pillar 
surmounted by neat carved work, while 
over each of the glass sides is an arch 
with the names of the thirteen original 
States carved, that of Pennsylvania being 
on a keystone. The bell and its columns 
rest on a truck which fits snugly inside 
the case and appears to be simply a floor. 
The top of the truck is of polished quar- 
tered oak, and is four feet square. Be- 
neath are four rubber-tired wheels. The 
supports are on the north and south sides, 
so as to give a clear view of the bell from 
the entrance. On the north side the 


| whole side of the case is made to swing 


open, and a key to it is held by the man 
in charge of the room. The rail on that 
side is left unfastened, so that in case of 
fire it can be thrown out at once, the door 
opened and the truck with the bell 
dragged quickly from the building. 


THE essence of Christianity is not to 
love holiness for happiness, but to love 
holiness more than happiness, to choose 
sorrow to win purity, to obey as if there 
were no hell to fear or heaven to gain, 
simply because in harmony with God. 


THE difference between opinions and 
| convictions is the same as that between a 
steamship without the fires under her 
boilers, and a steamship with a full head 


of steam on. The first may float for a 
time toward the haven, but it is because 
the wind or tide chances to be in her 
favor; the other drives her prows with 
conquering force against wind and wave 
and tide toward the home port because 
there is a mighty energy within. 


WHEN I was a small boy at school, 
sixty years ago, all the scholars had to 
read aloud twice a day; the several 
classes studying while they read, and 
toeing a chalk line. The books used 
were the New Testament and Lindley 
Murray’s English Reader. ‘The standard 
instruction imparted was very limited, 
but very good so far as it went, namely, 
‘* Speak distinctly, and mind your stops.’’ 
Every boy read, at a time, but a single 
verse of the New Testament, or a single 
paragraph of the English Reader; the 
‘*master’’ himself first reading a verse or 
a paragraph each time the reading went 
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around the class. Such early training in 
reading as I have described is the best 
possible preparation for the more elabo- 
rate expression demanded by the higher 
literature. And we shall not havea true, 
honest vocal interpretation of literature 
until we return to this early honest read- 
ing. I say ‘‘return,’’ for, so far as my 
knowledge goes, there is a plentiful lack 
of it, at present, in the schools.— Corson. 


A LARGE part of the number of those 
who leave school before graduation might 
be saved, if held to their work by personal 
love and magnetism of some teacher. 
President Gilman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity gave a good definition of what 
makes an educated person when he said 
every man should be taught how to pro- 
vide for a household and every woman 
how to manage one. One reason why 
the world is not reformed is because every 
man is bent on reforming others, and 
never thinks of reforming himself. Thank 
God every morning when you get up 
that you have something to do that day 
which must be done, whether you like it 
or not. Being forced to work and forced 
to do your best, will breed in you tem- 
perance, self-control, diligence, strength 
of will, content, and a hundred virtues 
which the idle will never know. 


Not the greatest man is the most inde- 
pendent. The highest is that which 
needs the highest, the largest that which 
needs the most. Not the largest or 
strongest nature feels.a loss the least. 
An ant will not gather a grain of corn the 
less that his mother is dead: a boy will 
turn from books, play, dinner, because 
his bird is dead.—George Macdonald. 


_ A bigot cares more for a straw point- 
ing his way than for a hurricane blowing 
another way. —Z.xchange. 


He that will not permit his wealth to 
do any good to others while he is living 
prevents it from doing any good to him- 
self when he is dead, and by an egotism 
that is suicidal and has a double edge, 
cuts himself off from truest pleasure here 
and highest happiness hereafter.— Colon. 


THE key note was struck by Glad- 
stone when he said: ‘‘What is really 
wanted is to light up the spirit that is 


within a boy. In some effectual degree, 
there is in every boy the material of good 
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work in the world; in every boy, not only 
in those who are brilliant, not only in 
those who are quick, but in those who 
are stolid, and even those who are dull.’’ 
Now if every teacher in the land did but 
fully realize the truthfulness of this state- 
ment, it would be a grand stimulus to 
him to put greater effort than he has ever 
done before to develop in the boy the 
power to do something and to be some- 
thing in the working world. 

Goop advice is more easily given than 
taken. Manya superintendent who thinks 
himself quite competent to give good ad- 
vice to his teachers in their methods of 
work is not himself open to the receiving 
of good advice from his teachers. It is 
well to bear in mind that he who cannot 
accept advice graciously, is not likely to 
be able to give advice acceptably. 

In the February A/lantic, Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop gives ‘‘Some Memories 
of Hawthorne,’’ especially her childish 
recollections of her father’s life in Eng- 
land, from which we take the closing 
sentences: ‘‘In our early experience of 
English society my mother’s suppressed 
fondness for the superb burst into fruition, 
and the remnants of such indulgence have 
turned up among severest humdrum for 
many years; but soon she refused to per- 
mit herself even momentary extrava- 
gances. To those who will remember 
duty, hosts of duties appeal, and it was 
not long before my father and mother 
began to save for their children’s future 
the money which flowed in. My father’s 
rigid economy was perhaps more unbroken 
than my mother’s. Still, she has written, 
‘I never knew what charity meant till I 
knew my husband.’ There are many 
records of his having heard clearly the 
teaching that home duties are not so 
necessary or loving as duty towards the 
homeless.’’ 


THE series of Parents’ Meetings, which 
are being held in Cheltenham, Montgom- 
ery county, says the West Chester Local 
News, should be adopted in other sections. 
They are of very great benefit in pro- 
moting the interests of education. It is 
a well-known fact that the parent must 
co-operate with the teacher if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained in our public 
schools. And yet how general is the 
neglect of this knowledge! It is some- 
times assumed that teachers are not anx- 
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ious to have the schools under their charge 
visited by those who, next to the pupils 
themselves, have the deepest interest in 
the success of educational work. A Chel- 
tenham director, who recently made a few 
remarks on the relation that parents bear 
to schools, spoke truly when he said: 
**The object of Parents’ Meetings is to 
bring about a closer sympathy between 
patrons and schools, and keep them in 
touch with the new methods of school 
work. If the children are not taught to- 
day as the old folks when they were 
young, it does not follow that the teach- 
ing is not as good as formerly, but a wider 
study of the problems of education and a 
deeper insight into the true nature of the 
child enable the teacher of to-day to 
do his work in a more rational manner. 
That man is foolish who claims that a 
cold, rattling, swaying stage-coach is bet- 
ter than a passenger train. With the par- 
ents’ hearty co-operation, the schools will 
continue the good work they are now do- 
ing, and increase in power to do it well.’’ 





From the correspondence of the Cav/is/e 
Volunteer, March 18th, we take this para- 
graph: ‘‘In speaking of Governor Ritner 
and his son, I am reminded that it would 
be a notable tribute to the Governor's 
memory and to that of his compeers, 
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Thomas H. Burrowes, Thaddeus Stevens, 


and Charles B. Penrose, the champions 
of our free schools, to erect a suitable 
monument. I recollect when quite a 
small boy to have heard that Governor 
Ritner received many petitions not to sign 
the revised free school bill. A number 
of the petitioners not being able to write 
their names made their mark, on seeing 
which the Governor said he wanted no 
better evidence that the people of Pennsyl- 
vania needed a little more education.’’ 
Dr. Burrowes was Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth under Governor Ritner, and 
it was then that he organized the Com- 
mon School System of Pennsylvania. A 
few weeks since a noble portrait of him, 
richly framed in gold, was placed in the 
Department of State on Capitol Hill, in 
commemoration of his distinguished ser- 
vice in that office—just sixty years ago! 
Hon. Wm. F. Harrity, who was Secretary 
of the Commonwealth under Governor 
Pattison, was desirous of securing such a 
picture for this department, but none 
could be had atthattime. General Frank 
Reeder, the present Secretary, under Gov- 
ernor Hastings, was glad to learn from 
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the Memorial Committee that so fine a 
picture could now be had, and courteously 
offered to pay for framing the portrait in 
a manner suitable for his department. 
Of course the committee appreciated the 
courtesy of this generous offer. 

Dip you ever hear of a man who had 
striven all his life faithfully and singly 
toward an object, and in no measure ob- 
tained it? It a man constantly-aspires, 
is he not elevated? Did ever a man try 
heroism, magnanimity, truth, sincerity, 
and find no advantage in them—that it 
was a vain endeavor ?— 7horeau. 





TALK over a pupil’s misconduct alone 
with him. One good private talk with a 
pupil is worth twenty reprimands in the 
presence of the school. It is worth 
everything to get the pupil’s point of 
view, to let him state his side of the case 
fully and freely. Listen to all he has to 
say, and then tell him frankly and kindly 
where he is in the wrong. He will trust 
you after such a talk as he never will if 
you ‘‘jump on him”’ before the school 
for every misdemeanor. Half our dis- 
ciplinary troubles come from the outraged 
feeling of misguided pupils, that they 
have no chance to tell their side of it. 





THE order by the President extending 
the civil service to printers and pressmen 
in the executive departments is another 
marked advance in the progress of civil 
service reform at Washington. During 
the past few months the Weather Bureau 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
the Agricultural Department have been 
placed under civil service rules. The 
Government Printing Office has come 
under the same system, and, following it, 
the printing offices in all the various 
executive departments are taken out of 
politics and placed upon the basis of 
merit. These additions to the civll ser- 
vice list practically complete the work 
which the advocates of civil service re- 
form have been urging for so many years, 
so far as the executive departments in 
Washington are concerned. With very 
few exceptions all the employees of the 
great departments and bureaus, with the 
exception of laborers, messengers aud 
scrub-women, are now under the protec- 
tion of the civil service, and as vacancies 
occur they will be filled by certification 
from the eligible list in possession of the 
Civil Service Commission. Little by 
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little during the past eight years the gross 


discrepancies in the representation of | 


States in the civil service have been wiped 
out, and in appointments now made and 
which will be made for years tocome, the 
various States will have allotments of 
clerks in proportion to their population. 
The District of Columbia has naturally the 
greatest excess of employees in the civil 
service, and for some time past no resi- 
dents of the District have been permitted 
to attend examinations, and vacancies 
occurring by the death, dismissal or 
resignation of District of Columbia clerks 
have been filled by appointment from 
eligibles certified up from the several 
States. There has been a most marked 
advance in the progress of the extension 
of the civil service during the adminis- 
trations of Presidents Harrison and Cleve- 
land, and when President Cleveland’s 
successor takes possession of the White 
House he will find little to do in the 
matter of furtherextending asystem which 
now covers nearly all the employees of 
the Government engaged in clerical work 
and in services requiring professional 
knowledge in the various departments. 


MANY things that are essential in fact 
are not essential for the age of the child 
when he is learning them. Mathematical 
geography, for instance. 


A MAN may be an eternal failure, al- 
though his footsteps glitter with gold and 
his words sparkle with knowledge. That 
man is the most successful in the divine 
kingdom who sets in motion the greatest 
amount of spiritual power, power for the 
glory of God, whatever may be the opin- 
ions or rewards of fallen mortals.—e7d. 


CuurRCH and school in Germany are 
considerably agitated over the proposed 
introduction of what is there called a 
‘““school Bible.’’ This is practically an 
excerpted edition of the Scriptures, in- 
tended to be used chiefly in the school- 
room and for family reading. It is 
claimed that there are, in many parts and 
portions of the Scriptures, references to 
the relation of the sexes, oriental imagery 
and the like, which are unsuitable for 
children; and it is also maintained that 
the Scriptures at times mention evils and 
sins without condemning them, and that 
in the interest of morality these sections 
should not be read by children. A whole 
literature from theological and pedagog- 
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ical sources has sprung up in recent 
months, the liberally inclined as a rule 
favoring the introduction of such a book, 
the conservatives and confessionals op- 
posing it.—J/eriden Journal. 

I BELIEVE that no one is fit to teach in 
the schools who has not the soundness of 
character and the cultivation of mind to 
be worthy of admission to the best of 
American homes; that the teaching ser- 
vice is not competent unless it possesses 
scholarship broader than the grade or the 
branches in which it is engaged, and 
beyond this is specially trained and pre- 
pared, and over and above this is in 
touch and hearty sympathy with the 
highest purposes and aspirations of the 
American people; and that even then it 
ceases to be competent when it ceases to 
be studious and fails to know and take 
advantage of the world’s best thought 
and latest experience in the administra- 
tion of the schools.—A. S. Draper. 

THE director of one of our large cor- 
porations was in the habit of prowling 
around the office. One morning he hap- 
pened to come across the dinner-pail of 
the office boy. His curiosity led him to 
take off the cover. A slice of home-made 
bread, two doughnuts, and a piece of 
apple-pie tempted the millionaire’s appe- 
tite. He became a boy again, and the 
dinner pail seemed to be the same one he 
Just then the 
office boy came in and surprised the old 
man eating the pie—he had finished the 
bread and doughnuts. ‘‘ That’s my din- 
ner you're eating!’’ said the boy. ‘‘ Yes, 
sonny, suspect it may be; but it’s a first- 
rate one, for all that. I’ve not eaten so 
good a one for sixty years.’’ ‘‘ There,’’ 
he added, as he finished the pie, ‘‘ take 
that and go out and buy yourself a din- 
ner; but you won’t get so good a one,”’ 
and he handed the boy a five-dollar bill. 
For days after, the old man kept referring 
to the first-class dinner he had eaten from 
the. boy’s pail that he had found some- 
where in the corner. 

‘WHEN I was a boy,’’ said an old 
man, ‘‘we had a schoolmaster who had 
an odd way of catching idle boys. One 
day he called out to us: ‘ Boys, I must 
have closer attention to your books. The 
first one that sees another idle I want you 
to inform me, and I will attend to the 
‘Ah!’ thought I to myself, 
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‘there is Joe Simmons that I don’t like. 
I’ll watch him, and if I see him look off 
his book I’ll tell.’ It was not long be- 
fore I saw Joe look off his book, and im- 
mediately I informed the master. ‘In- 
deed !’ said he; ‘how did you know he 
was idle?’ ‘I sawhim,’ said I. ‘You 
did? and were your eyes on your book 
when you saw him?’ Iwas caught, 
and I never watched for idle boys egain.”’ 
If we are sufficiently watchful over our 
own conduct, we shall have little time to 
find fault with the conduct of others. 


Ir is said that acelebrated Indian chief, 
when for the first time taking in his arms 
his baby boy, gave expression to the fol- 
lowing beautiful sentiment: ‘‘ Little 
child, thou camest into the world weep- 
ing when all around thee smiled; con- 
trive to live so that thou mayest leave 
it smiling while all around thee weep.’’ 


Duty walks with bowed head, as if al- 
ways tired; faith has a way of looking 
up, and it sees things duty never sees. 


THEY who are the most persistent, and 
work in the truest spirit, invariably are 
the most successful ; success treads on the 
heels of every right effort. 


SoME one has said concerning the ideal 
teacher: ‘‘So faris he from treating all 
children alike that he never treats even 
the same child in the same way two days 
in succession, knowing by feeling rather 
than theory that no one—especially a 
child—is the same person two days in 
succession.’’ What tact, then, is neces- 
sary to train the young mind—tact di- 
rected by love, emboldened by sympathy. 

‘*Must be’’—does some zew teacher 
say who does not find the school-room all 
her fancy and normal school ideals 
painted for her. ‘‘But supposing it 
isn’t ?’’ she asks again, ‘‘What then?”’ 
My dear young teacher, if the school- 
room is irksome to you; if the voices of 
the children and all their little, clinging 
ways ‘‘make you nervous;’’ if day after 
day brings no improvement and the year 
ahead looks like an eternity to you, go to 
your best school friend—some earnest, 
experienced teacher, perhaps—and tell it 
out frankly and ask for help—vyow need 71. 
No cause for discouragement if you have 
a teacher's heart in you and only mourn 
your inability and want of skill; closer 
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study of and sympathy with the chil- 
dren will bring you out all right, in time. 
It is possible you are needing more indi- 
vidual discipline than the children, and 
that true progress will not begin for either 
of you till you are fitted for your work 
‘*so as by fire.’’—/Primary Education. 


ONE country teacher, who was success- 
ful in keeping children interested in 
their work, tried, among others, the 
following plan with good results. In- 
stead of the customary reward cards only, 
she used pens, pencils, rubber erasers, 
and other school supplies as tokens of 
studiousness and good conduct. Many 
of her pupils were from poor families, and 
she found them eager tosupply themselves 
with these necessary articles; whereas, 
before they had become so used to the 
everywhere present colored cards, that 
they showed no great desire to obtain 
them. ‘‘ Variety is the spice of life,’’ even 
in such small affairs as school rewards. 


TEACHERS’ classes properly conducted 
may lead to the following advantages: 
‘‘ They enable the superintendent to de- 
tect genius, draw it out, and use it to ad- 
vantage. They introduce the student 
spirit into the teachers’ work; this spirit 
alone can give strength and value tosuch 
meetings. They give opportunity for free 
discussions, and for the development of 
the spirit of give and take, so necessary in 
a school department. They give unity and 
purpose to the work of the department.”’ 


No doubt many have wasted much 
valuable time in trying to master the 
intricacies of psychological phenomena 
before they were prepared for such a 
course. No one can master such a sub- 
ject who has not acquired some power of 
thought. To one whois not prepared for 
it, it is uninteresting and even repulsive, 
and a permanent dislike is often created 
by its study too soon. Power to think, 
to concentrate, to dig out for one’s self, is 
necessary to a full appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of such a study. It is acquired only 
by pursuing a suitable course of study. 


No problem seems to be greater than the 
one that confronts the world growing out 
of the possession of reading. The Catho- 
lics see this more clearly than the Pro- 
testants. They prefer to know the young 
person is able to recite the Catechism 
rather than to know that he is drawing 
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books from the free library. The Catholic 
bishop of Illinois declared that poWer to 
read must not be looked upon as educa- 
tion—the use which will be made of this 
power will show whether there is educa- 
tion or not. Just how to solve the prob- 
lem has been the subject of very much 
thought, but no solution is apparent. Of 
a thousand children in the cities who 
learn to read, too large a number may be 
demoralized by reading ; yet it is believed 
that a larger part of that thousand would 
be worse off in many ways if they could 
not read. It is not in the possession of 
reading, but the use of this great power, 
that danger lies. 





—<— 


HELEN KELLER. 


BY CHARLES D. 
‘THE story of Helen Keller is too well 
known to need repetition here. My 
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only excuse for increasing the publicity 
of it, which she and her judicious friends 
have never sought, is the exceedingly 
interesting mental and moral problems 
involved in it. A child of great apparent 
promise and most winning qualities, she 


became deaf, dumb, and blind at the age 
of nineteen months. Thenceforward, till 
her seventh year, the soul within her was 
sealed up from any of the common modes 
of communication with the world. It 
could only faintly express itself, and 
there seemed no way that knowledge 
could reach it. What was it during that 
silent period? Was it stagnant, or was 
it growing? If it was taking in no im- 
pressions, usually reckoned necessary to 
education, was it expanding by what used 
to be called ‘‘innate ideas’’? When her 
teacher, with infinite patience, tact, and 
skill, at length established communica- 
tion with her, she found a mind of un- 
common quality, so rare that in its rapid 
subsequent development one is tempted to 
apply the epithet of genius to it. It was 
sound, sweet, responsive to a wonderful 
degree. The perceptions, if I may use 
that word, were wonderfully acute; the 
memory was extraordinary; in short, 
there was discovered a mind of uncom- 
mon quality. Was it really a blank that 
the teacher had to work on, or was there 
a mind in process of developing, indepen- 
dent of contact with other minds? The 
development or the growth was very 
rapid. Helen Keller is now fifteen, and 
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better educated in literature and lan- 
guages, with greater activity of thought, 
more vivacity, quickness of appreciation, 
and greater facility of happy expression 
of her thoughts, than most girls her su- 
periors in years. Considering her limited 
facilities for acquiring information, the 
result is very puzzling from a merely 
materialistic point of view. 

Another train of thought is suggested 
by her character and disposition. She is 
what her infancy promised. Great ami- 
ability and sweetness of disposition have 
been preserved in her intellectual devel- 
opment, and I believe that she is the 
purest-miuded human being ever in exist- 
ence. She has never known or thought 
any evil. She does not suspect it in oth- 
ers. The world to her is what her own 
mind is. She has not even learned that 
exhibition upon which so many pride 
themselves, of ‘‘righteous indignation.’’ 
Some time ago when a policeman shot 
dead her dog, a dearly-loved daily com- 
panion, she found in her forgiving heart 
no coudemnation for the man; she only 
said, *‘ If he had only known what a good 
dog he was, he would not have shot him.”’ 
It was said of old time, ‘‘ Lord, forgive 
them, they know not what they do!’ Of 
course the question will arise whether, if 
Helen Keller had not been guarded from 
the knowledge of evil, she would have 
been what she is to-day. But I cannot 
but fancy that there was in her a radical 
predisposition to goodness. 

I said that Helen is what her infancy 
promised. This point needs further ex- 
planation. Up to the time, at the age of 
nineteen months, when illness left her 
deaf, dumb and blind, she was a most 
amiable, tractable child, not only winning 
and lovely, but with apparently an even, 
sweet temper and an unselfish disposi- 
tion. From that date until, in her sev- 
enth year, when Miss Sullivan found 
means to communicate with her, she had 
been isolated from the world. She could 
only express herself as an animal might. 
She could only be influenced by physical 
means—there was no way of telling her 
what to do or what not to do but by lay- 
ing hands on her. She could make signs 
if she were hungry or thirsty. Her soul 
was absolutely shut in from influence or 
expression. In thts condition she began 
to be more and more like a caged bird, 
beating its wings and bruising itself 
against the bars, to its physical injury. 
When Miss Sullivan took her it was al- 
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most impossible to control her. The fiery 
spirit within exhibited itself in outward 
violent temper. How could it be other- 
wise in what must have been an internal 
rage at the want of ability to make her- 
self understood? But from the day that 
communication was established with her 
all was changed. She apprehended at 
once the means of communication, and 
was docile and controllable, only eager to 
learn more. And then she became again 
what she had promised to be in infancy, 
sweet-tempered, loving and gentle. All 
the investiture of the years of seclusion 
fell off her as if it had been an ill-fitting 
garment. And never since for an hour, 
fora moment, has she been impatient or 
variable in temper, never otherwise than 
amiable and unselfish, and always happy. 

And this opens the way to what, a!ter 
all, is the radical question in this case— 
the educational question. In all her edu- 
cation Helen has been put into communi- 
cation with the best minds, with the best 
literature. She has known no other. Her 
mind has neither been made effeminate 
by the weak and silly literature, nor has 
it been vitiated by that which is suggest- 
ive of baseness. In consequence her 
mind is not only vigorous, but it is pure. 
She is in love with noble things, with 
noble thoughts, and with the characters 
of noble men and women. It is not a 
possible condition for most of us in the 
world, but, nevertheless, the experiment 
of her education is very suggestive. If 
children in the family and in the public 
schools were fed with only the best liter- 
ature, if their minds were treated with as 
much care in regard to the things sown 
in them as our wheat fields, what a result 
we should have! It is not possible to 
guard any normal person from the knowl- 
edge of evil and from the thoughts of a 
disordered world, but it is possible to en- 
courage the growth in education of love 
for the noblest literature, for that which 
is pure and stimulating. And this result 
we shall have some time when education 
is taken out of politics, out of the hands 
of persons who are untrained in psychol- 
ogy or pedagogy, and committed to those 
who are experts in dealing with the vital 
problem of the character of the genera- 
tions to succeed us. Any one who con- 
verses with Helen Keller will find that 
her high training in the best literature 
has not destroyed her power of discrimi- 
nation, her ability to make quick deduc- 
tions and distinctions. On one occasion 
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she repeated for me Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm 
of Lifé’’ with proper emphasis. She has 
learned to talk so as to articulate words 
with fair distinctness. In order to test 
her loyalty to Longfellow, who is one of 
her heroes, as Bishop Brooks also is, I 
asked her if it had never occurred to her 
that the ‘‘sands’’ in the poem was a poor 
material upon which to leave enduring 
footprints. ‘‘No,’’ she said, ‘‘I have 
never thought of that; but the waves 
tumbling in on the sea-shore do obliterate 
the marks on the sand.’’ And then her 
face lighted up with imaginative compre- 
hension, and she added, ‘‘ Perhaps it is 
different with the sands of “me.’’ Such 
a mind as that, in time, can be trusted to 
make acquaintance with any literature, 
for it will be equipped for judgment. 
Harper's Magazine. 


— => 


WHO IS YOUR GREAT MAN? 


BY PREST. W. J. TUCKER, DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE. 


REATNESS has its invariable quali- 

J ties, its constants, through which it 
lays hold upon all ages; but it has also 
its variations sufficient to produce types, 
through which it may be more directly 
identified with a given age. A great man 
may be great enough to owe nothing to 
his surroundings. Such a phenomenon 
occasionally appears. His own time may 
not recognize him. It may be difficult for 
after times to place him among his con- 
temporaries. ‘To each succeeding age he 
is a modern, the companion of all think- 
ing men, or of all heroic souls. But 
greatness for the most part can be local- 
ized. Usually it is wrought out openly 
and plainly before the eyes of men. With- 
out explaining the process, they can see 
here and there one of their own number 
actually becoming great, by taking up 
into himself the very material which is 
common to them all, but which they can- 
not assimilate or control. He sees the 
very things which lie unnoted, perhaps 
undiscovered, at their feet. He rules 
among the very forces which they feel, 
but which they cannot master. He is 
supremely, almost divinely, beneficent, 
under the very conditions and before the 
very difficulties to which they succumb 
in a complaining or despairing weakness. 
That which enhances the greatness of a 
great man is the fact that he is seen and 
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felt to be great in the same circumstances 
in which other men consciously fall short, 
or abide in the commonplace. If, then, 
greatness can, as a rule, be localized, if 
great men do take an appreciable growth 
and gradually separate themselves from 
those with whom they have so much in 
common, it is well for us to look on and 
watch the process whenever we have the 
opportunity, not in idle curiosity, not for 
imitation, but for the better understand- 
ing of our own times, and of ourselves. 
We cannot afford to ignore or to under- 
estimate contemporary greatness. We 
cannot afford to lose the immediate 
effect of present ideal upon the actual, 
the effect of the exceptional of to-day 
upon the common. 

By common consent the foremost qual- 
ity of greatness is originality. Ido not 
propose to stumble over the definition of 
originality. It does not consist in thinking 
away from men, but rather in thinking 
toward truth, fact, reality. To differ from 
others does not make one original. That 
may be mere divergence of opinion, a 
falling out to the right hand or the left. 
Originality is that difference of the one 
from the many which can be measured on 
a straight line toward the truth. Origi- 


nality is not remoteness from men; it is 
nearness to reality. It declares itself with 
unmistakable genuineness in the investi- 
gator who forces his way through tradi- 
tions and theories into the presence of 
facts which have been waiting his coming, 
in the poet who lives at the heart of the 


common humanity, and uncovers the 
glory of that inner life, in the prophet 
whose conscience clarifies his mental vis- 
ion, and gives him the advantage among 
men immersed in time, of the everlasting 
certainties, in any master of men who can 
divine motives, interpret events and or- 
ganize for results according to his insight. 
‘That virtue of originality,’’ Ruskin 
says in his grand impatience, ‘‘ which 
men so strain after is not newness, as they 
vainly think, it is only genuineness. It 
all depends on the single glorious faculty 
of getting to the spring of things and 
working out from that. It is the coolness 
and clearness and deliciousness of the 
water fresh from the fountain head, op- 
posed to the thick, hot, unrefreshing 
drainage from other men’s meadows.’’ 

I should put without hesitancy as the 
first essential of greatness, authority, the 
compelling force, the force which puts 
the original idea or purpose into the 
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event. Authority is not expressed in 
mere assertiveness, and it has no certain 
equivalent in influence. Influence does 
not always force a conclusion. Authority 
is that power, it is the only power, which 
deals with those hesitant and unwilling 
forces which are so often necessary to 
progress. Authority does not always de- 
clare itself in leadership. There are times 
when leadership is impossible. Men will 
not be led, they will not respond to the 
summons, or even to the challenge to 
duty. At such times the authoritative 
element often appears to clearest and fin- 
est advantage. The man who possesses 
it remains the master of himself, and so 
of his time. He refuses to surrender or 
compromise his purpose, he refuses to 
lower himself to the commonplace, he re- 
sists the depressing and deadening influ- 
ences about him, and finally accomplishes 
in men who come after him what he could 
not accomplish through his contemporar- 
ies. The authoritative man is as clear- 
cut a figure when he compels a halt in 
the dull, heavy, deadening tramp of a 
race or of an age, as when he heads the 
march to freedom. 

One other essential quality of greatness 
is beneficence. No merely destructive 
person, whether in war, politics, or liter- 
ature, can be termed great. The only 
question which we should wish to inves- 
tigate before passing judgment on any 
one of destructive method would be—was 
his method necessary or legitimate? was 
he the rebel, the skeptic, the iconoclast, in 
the interest of freedom and truth? Give 
the term what range you will, allow the 
widest interpretation, be tolerant of mo- 
tives and methods, but do not surrender 
this more than any other ingredient or 
factor of greatness; do not make greatness 
a synonym of force, not even in the shape 
of intellectualism. 

It is not necessary that these constants 
of greatness should exist in equal pro- 
portion in a given case. Naturally one 
quality will predominate. But each lends 
something to the other. They may be 
transposed, one may be cause and another 
effect. Beneficence may stimulate origi- 
nality, or it may be the outgrowth and 
result of the originating intellectual im- 
pulse. And authority in its highest ex- 
ercise implies both originality and benefi- 
cence. 

I deprecate the merely critical attitude 
of the schools toward contemporary great- 
ness. Criticism is wholesome to those 
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who give and to those who receive, if it 
is intelligent and wholesome; but its 
office at best is secondary. The educated 
mind should be sympathetic, appreciative, 
discerning. A great man, despite his 
faults, is the greatest possession of an age, 
next toa principle ora truth. Through 
him the student interprets the collective 
life of his time; through him he reads 
history in the making. Whoever is 
ignorant or intolerant of the greater life 
about him, let not the scholar be guilty 
of blindness or of injustice. And so far as 
he may affect public opinion, let him teach 
by word and by example the lesson of re- 
spect and honor, appreciation and support. 


—-_-- > 


GOOD READING. 


have made is the elimination of the 
thorough drill in reading from the higher 
grades of our public schools. Until re- 
cently they have taught that good read- 
ing is a very desirable accomplishment, 
and many of them still adhere to their 
former opinions, though reading, as an 
art, has been eliminated from the cur- 
riculum of many schools. The latter 
class of educators believe that the careful 
drill in reading accomplishes several ob- 
jects in addition to excellence in reading, 
viz.: that it teaches language and expres- 
sion, aids the art of composition, secures 
correct pronunciation as well as distinct 
enunciation, and thereby assures a clear 
utterance, such as the audience can hear. 
In our non-reading schools visitors can 
hear few pupils recite, because they 
mumble or speak so rapidly and indis- 


( NE of the gravest mistakes educators 


tinctly that understanding them is out of | 


the question. The thorough reading 
drill will correct this evil. The following 
facts show that the evils of discarding 
reading are beginning to appear: 

1. College professors criticize our pub- 
lic schools for sending to them so many 
students who are deficient in ability to 
express their thoughts, and in spelling. 
In part the reading drill will correct this. 
Twenty years ago there were more good 
readers than there are to-day, and fewer 
college students deficient in fundamental 
culture. 

2. A clergyman says, that as a conse- 
quence of discontinuing reading in the 
schools of his town, no member or grad- 
uate of the high school is called upon to 
read in public. The different denomina- 
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tions have entertained frequently, and 
two or three parties, not members or 
graduates of the high school, but who 
have given much attention to reading, 
and perhaps to elocution too, are called 
in for readers. He has inquired of reli- 
able parties in several other towns, and 
finds the same to be true there. 

3. A Sunday-school teacher having a 
class of young men, most of them grad- 
uates of the high school, says that they 
are such poor readers that he not only 
has to correct their halting manner of 
reading the Bible, but actually has to tell 
them how to pronounce some common 
words. 

4. Aschool committee recently rejected 
a young applicant for a school on the 
ground of poor reading and spelling. 
And this evil will be ten times worse in 
ten years, as time will aggravate it, un- 
less the drill in reading is restored to its 
former place. 

5. A teacher of nineteen years’ experi- 
ence ina New England city says, ‘‘The 
worst of all fads is that of discontinuing 
reading in schools. Already the evil is 
manifest in the high school, and parents 
are complaining that their children are 
poor readers and spellers.’’ 

6. A merchant, hearing parties speak- 
ing of reading being discontinued in 
many schools, remarked, ‘‘That will 
account for this fact: the young fellows 
who apply for places in our stores cannot 
write a decent letter; poor use of lan- 
guage, poor spellers, and know not how 
to use capital letters. It would not beso 
if they were well drilled in reading.’’ 
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bag commencement exercises drew to- 

gether many to see Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee, who led the Confederates on the way 
to the Gettysburg battle-field. Gen. O. 
O. Howard was seated on the platform by 
his side. Many old residents in Carlisle 
told of the bursting of shells around their 
houses 33 years ago. The United States 
had barracks on the hill and these were 
burned ; the land was made the site in 
1879 of the now famous Indian industrial 
school. 

The Carlisle Indian industrial school is 
now generally acknowledged to be most 
successfully solving the Indian problem. 
It is located on ground once owned by 
William Penn, and the deed from his 
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heirs is in the possession of Captain Pratt, 
of the school. It is the oldest and most 
prosperous of the government industrial 
schools. The approach to the grounds 
is by the old stone guard-house, part 
of the barracks built by the captured 
Hessians during the Revolutionary war, 
and used for a time by Washington and 
his troops during the ‘‘ whiskey insurrec- 
tion.’’ The Carlisle barracks were origi- 
nally established in 1757 as an outpost 
against the Indians, and now cover 27 
acres of ground. 

Captain Pratt, the superintendent from 
the start, had served eight years with his 
regiment fighting the Indians in the In- 
dian territory, much of the time in com- 
mand of Indian scouts. In the Indian 
war of 1874-75, he had charge of Indian 
prisoners at Fort Sill, and took 74 of the 
worst of them to the old Spanish fort at 
St. Augustine, Fla. Some of the younger 
ones were put under school influences, 
and showed so much aptitude for learning 
and such a desire to remain in the East 
for more education, that through private 
aid this was accomplished. Seventeen of 


them were put under the care of General 
Armstrong, at Hampton, who was so 
much pleased with the experiment that 
he asked the Interior department for 50 


more. Captain Pratt and his wife went 
to Dakota and brought them in from the 
Sioux tribes. 

Captain Pratt obtained Carlisle bar- 
racks, and went West among the Indians 
and brought back 82 boys and girls, whom 
he put under the care of Mrs. Pratt, went 
back and brought a.second lot of 57 
Kiowa, Comanche, Cheyenne, and Ara- 
pahoe children, and opened his school 
November 1, 1879. It has steadily grown, 
until this year there are in attendance 
more than 7oo students from about 50 
different tribes. The plan is to teach the 
pupil some industry at the same time that 
the literary education is in progress. It 
is a sight worth seeing to pass through 
the many workshops and look on the In- 
dian youth busy learning the trades of 
carpenter, blacksmith, shoemaker, har- 
nessmaker, buggymaker, tailor, printer, 
seamstress, and other trades. 

One of the leading features of the Car- 
lisle school is the outing system, which 
puts out between four and five hundred 
students each year during vacation on 
farms and in families, to learn farming 
and housework. ‘Two or three times as 
many students as can go out are applied 
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for each year, so successful is this system. 
The earnings of the pupils last year 
amounted to nearly $24,000, which money 
belongs to them and is a great stimulus 
to individual effort and a desire to escape 
from tribal thraldom. Economy is en- 
couraged and a savings bank system is 
carried on, in which the students deposit 
their money on interest. Each student 
has his own bank book, and the amount 
now on deposit is over $15,000. 

There is a popular impression, which 
even finds expression in the halls of Con- 
gress, that the graduates of Carlisle and 
similar schools mostly relapse into bar- 
barism after they leave the school. But 
carefully-kept records show that this is 
not so. Of all the graduates from the 
school at Carlisle it may be said that only 
one of them has turned out badly, a re- 
markable statement, but verified by the 
records. It has not been possible thus 
far to show that any of the graduates, 
and but few if any of those who have 
been at the school even half the time re- 
quired for graduation, are living in crime 
or hopeless degradation. With the pres- 
ent, six classes of graduates have gone 
out from Carlisle, and many of these are 
already filling responsible positions well 
in various walks of life. Some of the 
girls have become accomplished profes- 
sional nurses in New York, Philadelphia, 
and other cities, a profession for which 
nature seems to have peculiarly fitted 
them. 

The United States government has been 
engaged in the work of killing Indians 
more than 100 years, and in the work of 
education to any considerable extent only 
about seventeen years. It is estimated 
that the average cost of every Indian 
killed in the last twenty years has been 
$100,000, and Captain Pratt declares 
‘‘that during this period enough has 
been spent in Indian wars to have paid 
for the education and civilization of the 
Indians twice over.’’ The government 
appropriation for the education of each 
Indian is $67 a year, but through the ad- 
vantage of the system and economy of 
administration it costs only $140 a year 
at Carlisle. Captain Pratt says: ‘‘Onan 
annual appropriation of $100,000 for sup- 
port, I will undertake to educate 1,000 
children annually.”’ 

Reduced to a brief statement, this 
means that it costs the United States 
$100,000 to kill an Indian, and $500 to 
educate him. 
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Of all the Indians admitted to Carlisle 
no tribe presented a more hopeless out- 
look than the Apaches from Arizona. 
They have long held a most unenviable 
reputation as the outlaws and Ishmael- 
ites of all the Indians. But Captain 
Pratt’s treatment has demonstrated that 
they are as susceptible of civilization as 
others. They are unusually active and 
valuable as workers. Dr. Montezuma, so 
long the physician of the Carlisle school, 
is a full-blooded Apache. When five 
years old he was carried off as a captive 
by another tribe, and never again saw his 
father or mother. A traveling artist 
bought him for $30 and sent him to 
school. He graduated from the Chicago 
Medical College, and after serving with 
distinction elsewhere and here, has settled 
as a regular practicing physician in Chi- 
cago, where he is meeting with much 
success.—V. Y. School Journal. 


FRANCIS A. MARCH: TEACHER. 
BY JAMES C. MACKENZIE. 


}HO shall do for Dr. March what 
Dean Stanley has done for Arnold, 
Ernest Renan for Bishop Dupanloup, 
Cotton Mather for Ezekiel Cheever, what 
Demmock did for Francis Gardner? 
Surely in a brief paper no adequate esti- 
mate can be made of one who is felt to be 
one of the notable teachers of this coun- 
try. But we may rejoice that a worthy 
study of Dr. March’s work at Lafayette 
will enrich our pedagogical and biograph- 
ical literature in the near future. My 
present privilege is merely to suggest 
some thoughts that spring up almost un- 
bidden. 

One of his favorite authors, John Mil- 
ton, in the tract on education, says, that 
all true teachers are natural, practical, 

This is one of a series of addresses given at 
Lafayette College at the recent March celebra- 
tion, to commemorate the seventieth anniversary 
of his birth and the fortieth anniversary of his 
work at the college. At the request of the 
alumni, Dr. Mackenzie’s address was published 
in the college weekly, Zhe Lafayelle. We take 
pleasure in giving it a wider circulation in 
Pennsylvania. Its author, a graduate of Lafa 


yette college who knows whereof he speaks, is 
at the head of the famous preparatory school at 
Lawrenceville, N. J., where his salary is said to 
be ten thousand dollars a year, one of the larg- 
est for educational service in the United States. 
We mention this to show the estimate pnt upon 
the work of Dr. Mackenzie himself.—Adi¢or. 
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and noble. In theology the cry is ‘‘ Back 
to Christ,’’ and in education it is ‘*‘ Back 
to nature.’’ This demand is but another 
form oi the insistence that teachers must 
have natural gifts. If Carlyle be right, 
that the teacher is the modern priest, 
then he must be ‘‘called’’ and ordained, 
and the proof of his ministry is to be 
sought in his sympathy with nature and 
her processes. We have not at hand the 
record of Dr. March’s life and work at 
Swanzey, Leicester, Amherst, and Fred- 
ericksburg, but we are sure the boys and 
girls whom he taught in those early years 
were profoundly impressed with his nat- 
uralness, practicableness, and nobleness. 
Certainly those of us who came under 
his influence here find it impossible to 
think of him without the possession of 
those Miltonic and altogether necessary 
qualities. 

If we should go on to explain ourselves 
further, we would recall his great sim- 
plicity.. I know of no writer whose style 
more perfectly reveals his character: 
simple, direct, noble—inestimable virtues 
in a teacher. In my day a man read a 
paper on some philosophical subject as- 
signed by Dr. March. The performance 
was involved and prolix, so that the doc- 
tor asked the young man to state orally 
his ideas. Something in the old recita- 
tion-room over the treasurer’s office, or 
something in the penetrating eye of the 
eacher, compelled simplicity and un- 
garnished truth; so that the young man’s 
oral statement won the encomium: ‘‘ Oh! 
but why didn’t you say just that in your 
paper.’’ There was nothing of the /api- 
ter Tonans of Dr. Taylor in Dr. March— 
the ‘‘majesty throned afar’’ which one 
feels impelled to approach in a borrowed 
or unreal garb. He was so ingenuous, 
open-minded, and tolerant of early ignor- 
ance, that nature’s best was stirred in 
every pupil. What an encouragement it 
was to us in our first efforts at originality 
of any sort to be told that ‘‘there never 
was a pair of eyes made not worth look- 
ing through.’’ 

Any proper estimate of Dr. March’s 
teaching will make much of his profound 
and wide scholarship. In every recitation, 
at every lecture, it is a first requisite that 
the teacher be known as thoroughly 
furnished. A minister may maintain 
himself by the purity and spirituality of 
his life, as well as by, or independent of, 
mere intellectual endowments or power to 
fertilize other minds. But not so the 
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teacher—the man who is to be revered as 
an intellectual father. It is probably 
rare, if not wholly exceptional, that in a 
faculty as famous as Lafayette’s has been, 
one man should be so esteemed among 
his distinguished colleagues as Dr. March 
has been. We recall with just pride such 
names as Junkin, McCartney, Gross, the 
two Greens, McCay, Coffin, the two Por- 
ters, not to speak of others. Surely 
among such men honors were not easy. 
It was a vast intellectual influence that at 
every recitation such a fountain of learn- 
ing was accessible, no matter whether the 
exercise were one in politics, philosophy, 
philology, literature, or the Scriptures. 
Nor were we then unaware of the world’s 
early and constant recognition, as set forth 
in the long list of his degrees, offices, and 
publications, and suggested by the vari- 
ous titles of to-day’s speeches and ad- 
dresses. The best of it was, we were 
never surprised at any new honor that 
came from Europe or America, for we 
knew he fully deserved it. 

As to the range of his scholarship for 
teaching purposes, the younger Lafayette 
men and the outside public are doubtless 
not fully informed. Lafayette boys of 
the fifties and sixties tell of his work in 


Latin and Greek, and so recently as the 
seventies he taught political economy, 
the Epistle to the Romans, Story Ox the 
Constitution of the United States, Black- 
stone s Commentaries, mental philosophy, 
besides the wide range of studies included 


under the head of English. And here 
we may gratefully and admiringly note 
that he equipped himself for this monu- 
mental work and carried it on with 
conspicuous fidelity and regularity, not- 
withstanding the fact that no reputable 
insurance company would accept him as 
a ‘‘risk.’’ Though his pen was always 


busy with his specialty, a wide and sound | 


reading in many other departments was 
carried on. In all this he isthe best kind 
of example and influence to our teachers, 
who are too prone to be narrow and 
barren. Every teacher trained by Dr. 
March must have been powerfully in- 
fluenced by this characteristic of the 
man. No matter how long the hours, 
how large the schedule, we feel that 
breadth, depth, and growth of scholarship 
are possible because Dr. March has 
shown them to be possible. Scholarship 
in our colleges is to suffer an irreparable 
injury when the present generation of 
younger men are well seated in the pro- 
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fessorial chairs and are unhampered by 
the counsel and example of such teachers 
as Woolsey, Seelye, Hopkins, Atwater, 
and March. The colossal blunder that 
threatens us is the idea that the average 
freshman and sophomore is forthwith to 
be made an ‘‘original investigator,’’ and 
needs the ‘‘direction’’ of a specialist. 
We have not been quite brave enough in 
this country, but at Oxford and in Ger- 
many they have taken the census, and 
the world is told that seventy per cent. of 
even university students are idlers, who 
need stated duties and constant drill, 
under broadly furnished men having be- 
fore them the imperative ideals of Chris- 
tian citizenship, rather than the excep- 
tional needs of the specialist. Those of 
us who are of the educational cult must 
bear in mind that we are to translate into 
society not college life, but college men. 
Something of this view of the matter 
must have prompted the confession of 
President Woolsey: ‘‘Had I my life to 
live over again, I would throw in my lot 
with one of the smaller colleges, where I 
could have more influence in training 
mind and shaping character.’’ 

In these hurried considerations I have 
almost anticipated a consideration of Dr. 
March's pedagogical methods. I may say 
at the outset that no teacher as richly 
equipped as Dr. March is can be content 
to lecture—'‘‘to lubricate every morsel of 
truth with professorial palaver,’’ to use 
one of his expressions. A very king 
among teachers, he never to my knowl- 
edge delivered to a class a formal lecture. 
He once said: ‘‘Our students are made 
to write their own lectures.’’ He knew 
that ‘‘life comes only from life,’’ and so 
he sought contact with the pupil at as 
many points as possible. He wanted to 
be free to run to his aid at every intellec- 
tual emergency. 

During these forty years of service his 
conduct of a recitation appears to have 
quite unchanged. The best 
text-book available is selected, and each 
day a stated portion of it is assigned to 
be faithfully prepared by each man. At 
times, assuming a general familiarity 
with the lesson assigned, it is laid out in 
the class-room in longitudinal sections, 
as it were for an orderly treatment in 
solid bars. But, as a rule, the seriatim 
method is followed, and Ratich’s dictum 
is ever regarded, Repetitio mater studi- 
orum, Of course, neither he nor the class 
is confined to the text-book. His pupils 
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are gently compelled to read widely and 
write fully and often. Dr. March’s own 
commentary upon every phase of the sub- 
ject is so luminous, scholarly, and orig- 
inal that the healthy man does not need 
to be told to take notes. But such notes 
are not in modern parlance a ‘‘syllabus’’ 
to be bought from a professional note- 
taker or crammed into an inert brain at 
the end of a semester. They are the 
profound readings and the fertilizing 
thoughts of a personal friend whose bod- 
ily presence, tones of voice, and twinkle 
of eye, helped to make the subject under 
consideration an integral part of the 
learner's intellectual life. 

Of course, I realize that the great in- 
crease of numbers at our larger colleges 
and universities precludes largely the 
recitation method of work. But this can- 
not justify the lecture method as it is now 
used in our colleges. It serves only to 
challenge increase of students, without a 
corresponding increase of teachers. The 
greatest Teacher chose only twelve 
pupils. Garfield’s idea of a college was 
not far wrong. It is better, like March 
and Hopkins, to lead by the hand a few 
men to the tree of life, than, like a sign 
board, to point a multitude to the woods 
of knowledge. The fatal heresy is in for- 
getting that the instructor, the an, is 
always of more worth than his instruction. 

It is germane to a consideration of such 
methods as those of Dr. March to state 
what must be quite familiar to many: 
that our colleges are apparently losing 
their hold upon the earnest brain-workers 
of the country. The United States Com- 
missioner of Education tells us that of 
students of theology only 22 per cent., of 
students of law only 21.7 per cent., and 
of medicine only 10 per cent., have the 
bachelor’s degree in arts or science. In 
view of such facts it is surely our business 
to make a collegiate career more attract- 
ive and more necessary not only to 
thoughtful young men, but also, and in 
particular, to their parents. There is 
ground for apprehension that the lecture 
system, displacing as it is the recitation 
system of work in our colleges, is failing 
to achieve the results which have exalted 
such men and their instruction as Arnold, 
Hopkins, Seeley, Woolsey, Atwater, the 
two Hodges, and March. Whoshall say 
how much laboratory methods, with all 
their delightful personal contact of teacher 
and pupil in science teaching, have had 
to do with the growing popularity of 
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scientific courses and schools of science? 
‘*The lecturer who keeps his pupils at 
arm’s length and sterilizes talent and in- 
dustry, successfully vaccinates his pupils 
against any serious love of learning,’’ 
imparting only a chicken-pox form of the 
thing. And we must bear in mind that 
educational methods as well as reforms 
work from above down, from our colleges 
to our schools. Often in my experience 
I have had to discourage the flights of a 
would-be lecturer in the school-room 
where the methods of Orbilius and Busby 
were far more needed than a ‘syllabus 
of the treatment.’’ Every college-bred 
man must have felt something more than 
anger when the National Educational 
Association voted to exclude all college 
professors from the direction of that great 
organization. 

Though I have not stuck very closely 
to Milton’s qualities, I must not close 
without speaking of the third, zod/eness. 
Dr. Youngman used to say that xatdc 
xayado> meant Christian gentleman. But 
the homely English of Milton suits our 
sense of things a trifle better. Dr. March 
is noble—one of God’s and nature’s 
noblemen—and this lies at the bottom of 
all our affection and reverence for him as 
ateacher A great school is only a great 
person, standing between the present and 
the past, the living and the dead; the 
lens through which truth pours itself into 
young souls; the window through which 
young eyes look out on human life. 
Such a man in school or college—and 
thrice blessed is the institution that has 
him—helps his pupils to break the shell 
and snap the cords and set free whatever 
he possesses of nobleness. 

No man is great till he has suffered, 
and no teacher is great till he has sacri- 
ficed in some way to do his work. Dr. 
March’s sacrifices for Lafayette extend 
over a long period and have been borne 
in the face of the most alluring opportun- 
ities elsewhere. I think this has been a 
potent factor of the success he has 
achieved. And another factor should be 
mentioned for the help—or shall I say the 
warning ?—of teachers and professors. 
Dr. March has been an unselfish, devoted 
colleague in this faculty. Every admin- 
istration, whatever its character, has 


found Dr. March co-operative and loyal. 
And this colleagueship has included what 
is probably the severest test—attendance 
upon morning prayers, until advancing 
years justified some exemption. 
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Following now the example of another | 
pupil of a great master, Thomas Hughes, 
I prefer to leave Dr. March at our chapel 
door—I trust a fitting close to this imper- 
fect sketch. This concluding picture 
shall be of his own drawing, because it 
unconsciously reveals so much of his own 
beautiful, noble soul, and his conception 
of the best college ideals. Speaking of 
chapel attendance, on one occasion le | 
said: ‘‘Compulsory attendance on prayers 
and preaching is a special object of attack. 
But it is almost a misnomer to call the 
college discipline compulsion. It is noth- 
ing like so strong as the obligations of 
professional life, or the tyranny of fashion, 
or social habits, or home influence. A 
college student is about the freest man 
there is. It is certainly a pleasant sight 
to see our college, bathed and breakfasted 
and ready for recitations, gathering at 
morning prayers. Our beautiful hill, 
bright in the early sun; the valley lying 
in rosy mist with the rivers glinting 
through; the great mountains looking 
on as though they liked the looks; the 
white smoke curling upward from hearths 
of homes that may be temples; the spired 
fingers of the churches pointing heaven- 
ward; the college campus with its hun- 





dred paths all leading to the college 


chapel; the hundreds ot young men re- 
joicing in the morning and in nature 
around them, which is in itself a liberal 
education, and gathering to offer a morn- 
ing tribute of thanks and praise to the 
Giver of all good, and ask Him for stout 
hearts and clear heads for the labors of 
the day and for the scholar’s blessing, the 
pure heart that shall see God—is a sight 
wortlr seeing. It is impossible to believe 
that it can bea burden toany. I have 
seen many generations of college students 
grow up and pass through life, and am 
fully satisfied that the habit of attendance 
on religious exercises in colleges has been 
a most powerful influence for good. I 
believe it still, I trust it still. After all, 
the proper work of college is to make 
Christian men of sound culture. It is 
not so much to develop genius; genius in 
the teens is either omnivorous or stupid, 
and either way considers professors a 
bore. It is to prepare our youth to dis- 
charge the duties of good citizens."’ 


——___.g>— 


Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 
Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who have honor, and who will not lie. 
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SPEAKING PIECES IN SCHOOL, 


BY W. W. DAVIS. 


VERY teacher knows that the average 

u boy dislikes declamation. It takes 
time and trouble to learn a piece, and it 
takes courage to mount the platform, and 
face a set of grinning youngsters. Other 
boys can speak, but he is sure he cannot; 
and so he begs to be excused. He be- 
lieves the speaker, like the poet, is born, 
not made; that speaking is a gift, not an 
acquirement. 

But our boy is under a great delusion. 
Not to go back to old Demosthenes, the 
life of almost every orator shows that 
power is the result of patient practice. 

John Bright and Richard Cobden, lead- 
ers of the Corn Law Repeal in England, 
made poor speeches in the beginning of 
movement. Sheridan, who shared 
with Burke the honors in the memorable 
trial of Warren Hastings, failed in his 
first effort in the House of Commons. 
Stuttering Jack Curran was the title of 
ridicule applied to the boyhood of the 
fluent Irishman. William Wirt, the sil- 
ver tongue of his time, toiled to overcome 
the defects of a husky voice. The young 
Clay declaimed regularly in the fields. 
Robert Hall, the pulpit giant of his gen- 
eration, once wept because he forgot what 
he had to say. Dr. Tyng stuck more 
than once before he became the most 
fluent off-hand preacher of his church. 
Webster fought shy of declamation at 
school; and the preceptor of Phillips 
Brooks advised that wonderful preacher, 
who could rattle off three hundred words a 
minute, that his stammering tongue would 
shut him out from success in the pulpit. 
Are these not enough examples to give en- 
couragement to the most back-ward boy? 

Declamation is in many respects a val- 
uable exercise. It strengthens the voice, 
improves the pronunciation, gives a vig- 
orous delivery, makes the timid pupil 
confident, gives ease and grace for con- 
straint and awkwardness, furnishes a drill 
in gesture and movement that are service- 
able in school and in life. 

Last but not least, declamation, prop- 
erly conducted, imbues the young mind 
with the best thoughts of the ages. In 
seeking suitable selections, the declaimer 
grows familiar with the masterpieces of 
poet, orator, and historian, and they be- 
come part of his intellectual life. ‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.’’ 
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Who would willingly forget the classic 
gems of his boyhood: Campbell’s Hoh- 
enlinden, Hamlet’s To Be or not To Be, 
Webster’s Sink or Swim, Mrs. Hemans’ 
Casabianca, Bryant’s Thanatopsis, Wolfe’s 
Burial of Sir John Moore, Longfellow’s 
Psalm of Life, Scott’s Lochinvar? Who 
would forget these and a hundred others? 
What music they make in the heart! 
How they ennobie thought, refine expres- 
sion, inspire motive, solace many a lonely 
hour. Inter-state oratorical contests in 
which the champions of great colleges 
meet in dehate on a common platform, 
have become a pleasant feature of acade- 
mic intercourse. Let us encourage this 
lofty rivalry. 
old Greece. Such generous contests are 
much nobler than these barbarous con- 
flicts of arms and feet. 

We hope teachers will all recognize the 
claims of frequent declamation, and en- 
courage its practice. In coming years 
your pupils will arise and call you blessed. 
— Sterling (1ll.) Standard. 


TRAINING A NECESSITY. 


‘THE steady advance of educational 

standards in our schools and colleges 
is, in part, a response to the demand of 
the community for more thorough train- 
ing on the part of those who have to do 
with all kinds of practical affairs. Con- 
ditions in this country have greatly 
changed since the time when any man of 
good character and strong arms might 
hope for a high degree of success. There 
is still room, and it is to be hoped there 
always will be room, for the man of char- 
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In every pursuit the trained man or 
woman already secures the best position 
and has the best chance of preferment. 
Those who know anything about success 
in the professions know that, while native 


| cleverness sometimes secures an early 


success, it is disciplined ability which 
wins in the long run; and it is to disci- 
plined ability that the great positions and 
the great reputations go. The ‘‘short 


| cuts’’ in education bring one speedily to 


It revives the traditions of | 


| had been ampler. 


acter and industry, but the competition is | 


now so great and the conditions of success 
are so exacting that the prizes in all fields 
fall to the men who bring not only char- 


acter and industry, but trained ability to | 


their various callings. 
grows older, and its civilization matures, 
and its society becomes more highly 
organized, the value of training will 
steadily increase, for training is simply 
the highest development of skill; and 
where competition is keen, superior skill 
wins in every commercial or professional 
contest. The day of raw ability in this 


country is fast drawing to a close, and 
native force and sagacity must now sub- 
mit itself to those processes which double 
its working capacity and convert it into 
a power of the highest efficiency. 


As the country | 


attractive outlooks, but the great views 
are only to be found at the end of the 
long climbs. It often happens that lack 
of means compels economy in education, 
that the boy must take what he can get, 
and supplement his lack by private study; 
and boys so prepared for active life often 
come to the front and stay there. But 
these boys would have been still stronger 
men if their opportunities of preparation 
It involves no lack of 
appreciation of the self-made men, who, 
in every profession and occupation in this 
country, have made their mark, to say 
that if these same effective and energetic 
men could have added to their natural 
force the enrichment of an ample educa- 
tion, success would have come to them in 
still higher and more satisfying forms. 
Indeed, the lack of early advantages is 
felt by no one more keenly than by the 
man of ability who has won his way and 
made his place, but whose ideals are 
nevertheless beyond his performance. 

It ison the higher planes and in the 
last stretches of achievemeut that training 
becomes almost indispensable. Supreme 
excellence is the condition of supreme 
success, and supreme excellence is the 
result of very high training of some sort. 
It is for this reason that so many men and 
women achieve a creditable success, and 
so few reach the great heights and seize 
the great prizes. There are hosts of good 
lawyers, but the great jurists are few; 
there are many excellent physicians, but 
the distinguished specialists are far from 
numerous; there are multitudes of useful 
and self-sacrificing ministers, but thinkers 
and leaders in the pulpit are rare; there 
are many good writers, but those who 
make literature in any generation are a 
very small group. The first and more 
immediate success may be won by char- 
acter, industry and ability; the second 
and ultimate success is conditioned upon 
an excellence which involves an exacting 
and long-continued training, and there 
are few who are able to meet the test. 
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The beautiful work which Tennyson 
bequeathed to the world involved not 
only rare poetic genius, but a patience, a 
fortitude and a fixity of purpose which, 
in their combination, are almost as un- 
common as genius itself. For these 
qualities lay behind that thorough edu- 
cation which Tennyson gave his faculty 
of verse-making, and which, in the end, 
made him a consummate master of his art 
down to its very last detail. 

There is a kind of painting which is 
effective, and readily attracts attention 
and finds a speedy sale, but the art which 
satisfies the man who creates is born of 
very great labor and the most exacting 
self-criticism. 

There is a success at the bar which 
falls to the clever and fluent man, but the 
Marshalls and Storys become great jurists 
by heroic mastery of the knowledge and 
methods peculiar to their profession. 

—Christian Union. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


HERE are 368,791 teachers, according 

to Dr. Harris’ report, and the amount 
paid in salaries is $95,000,000; this gives 
about $250 as the average yearly salary; 
this is above the salary, as superintend- 
ents’ salaries are included. It is plain 
that the average is $5.00 per week. The 
highest average monthly salary paid is 
in Massachusetts, $118; the lowest is in 
South Carolina, $21. 

Of course the great question in the 
minds of 300,000 teachers is how to get a 
higher salary. There is but one way for 
him or her and that is to increase qualifi- 
cations. It is hard to say it, but it is true 
that very many are well paid now when 
they receive $5 a week. There is no 
teacher who receives $5 per week but 
might get $10 next year if he could double 
his ability—and that he could easily do. 
Of course it is supposed that having de- 
cided he is worth $10 instead of $5 per 
week he must let the facts be known. It 
may be useless to say to his employers 
that he insists on $10 per week, for they 
may have only money enough to pay $5 
per week. 

A case comes to mind of a young fellow 
who took a school at $11 per month—and 
considered himself lucky to have employ- 
ment in the winter at all; he had been 
working on a farm at $10 per month. 
The superintendent saw something in the 
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uncultured young man and plainly told 
him he would do but little real teaching; 
and this he admitted. Then he was 
asked, Have you decided to become a 
teacher? The answer was to be postponed 
for a week. Then he was to write his 
decision. He wrestled with the matter 
and finally wrote, that come what might 
he would be a teacher. 

He was then invited to spend Saturday 
and Sunday with the superintendent, who 
lived a few miles distant. A course of 
study was marked out, some pedagogical 
books and two educational papers were 
named to be read, and the charge made, 
‘*Increase your knowledge and ability in 
some things every day; live for that. 
Enter your school-room, as do your 


| pupils, for improvement, and don’t leave 


it without.”’ 

The superintendent had not miscalcu- 
lated his man. There was no pleading 
that he ‘‘only got $11 per month”’ as an 
excuse for the little good he was doing 
his pupils. He realized that he was not 
teaching, and visited schools that seemed 
to be above his own. He opened corres- 


pondence with one who had been a 
teacher and from whom he felt he had 
derived most. So that when the four 


months had closed he felt he had gained 
a great insight into teaching. 

He spent the summer contrary to his 
old plan; he sought an academy where 
he could learn how to teach—as there was 
no normal school at hand. In the fall he 
sought a school where more money was 
paid; his wages were $21 per month; here 
he pursued the course of study marked 
out, walking twice a week into a town to 
recite in geometry and algebra and Latin 
to a clergyman. 

He has since been paid $200 per month, 
or twenty times what he began with. 
This came about from his determining to 
be worth more. 

There are many teachers who feel un- 
willing to take such steps, and there are 
others who are too timid to move from 
their present places. But it is believed 
the right course for each is to determine 
to be worth more than he is now paid, and 
then to seek tor a place where these in- 
creased qualifications will be recognized 
and rewarded. Nor is this so difficult to 
find. Itis a fact that good teachers are, 
aud always will be, scarce. 

The superintendent will usually advise 
the best course to pursue. Many a teacher: 
would be able to double in qualification 
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in a short time if he gave his mind to it 
unreservedly. Teaching is like painting, 
in many things. An artist not long since 
stopped before a painting saying, ‘‘ That 
man has done a good thing; he is a mas- 
ter.’’ He studied it for two hours stead- 
ily, remarking, ‘‘Seeing that is worth a 
great deal to me.’’ His pictures after that 
were worth a good deal more, undoubt- 
edly. 

The bar to higher salaries, then, is the 
non-possession of qualifications to war- 
rant demanding them. And the reason 
why higher qualifications are not pos- 
sessed is mainly that the teacher thinks 
he has reached the top round when he can 
hear recitations. In other words, it is his 
low conception of what teaching is. This 
low conception causes his work to be cor- 
respondingly low. After looking at this 
matter for many years, it is said deliber- 
ately, that, with the exception of those 
who are receiving the highest salaries 
now as principals and superintendents, 
every teacher could double his salary if 
he chose to double his qualifications.— 
N. Y. School Journal. 
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THE ARMY SCHOOLMASTER. 


T was shortly after I joined a cavalry 

regiment that I first made the ac- 
quaintance of a military pedagogue of the 
old school. Neither he nor the establish- 
ment he presided over impressed me 
favorably at the time, but that might 
have been accounted for by the fact that 
my attendance was not voluntary. I had 
been already that day to a ‘‘school’’ of a 
very different sort—the riding school, to 
wit—where I had been engaged upon 
that most difficult problem, to a recruit, 
of endeavoring to retain a perpendicular 
position upon my steed against the united 
efforts of gravity and the rough riders, 
both tending to bring me to the horizon- 
tal. After snatching a hasty dinner, I 
had been ‘‘hustled’’ about for an hour 
and a half at foot drill, the conclusion of 
which I had hailed with a sigh of relief. 
But my anticipations of a short rest before 
the evening stable hour were not to be 
realized, for no sooner were we dismissed 
than we were ordered to ‘‘ fall in’’ again 
for ‘‘ school,’’ and I found myself, one of 
a batch of grumbling recruits, marched 
off in charge of a corporal to have my 
educational requirements attended to. 
Under these circumstances, it can easily 
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be imagined that upon our arrival we 
were none of us in a very suitable state of 
mind for the reception of knowledge. 
Indeed, in my own case, I regarded the 
whole affair in a somewhat contemptuous 
light. 

My education before I enlisted had 
been a fair one, and I did not feel de- 
lighted at having to undergo once more 
an ordeal which I imagined I had left 
behind forever with my childhood. Con- 
sequently, when seated at one of the 
desks, waiting my turn to be tested as to 
what certificate my abilities would entitle 
me to ‘‘sit for,’’ I occupied myself with 
taking a critical survey of the schoolmas- 
ter. His outer man was one that amply 
repaid inspection. Strangely enough. in 
view of his calling, the most striking 
point about his appearance at a casual 
glance was its essentially military char- 
acter. In spite of his years, which must 
have numbered at least sixty, his figure 
was more erect and his carriage and bear- 
ing more soldier-like than that of many a 
man but half his age. He was a trifle 
above the medium height, of somewhat 
ample proportions. A singularly massive 
with a remarkably intellectual- 
looking forehead, surmounted his broad 
shoulders. Indeed, you were apt to be 
misled in this respect, for after a very 
short acquaintance with him I found that 
his scholastic stock-in-trade had been a 
very scanty one. But I was of course 
unaware of this, and so the impression 
left on my mind after a few minutes’ 
scrutiny was that of adignified and schol- 
arly, yet withal soldierly-looking, old 
gentleman, who, in the old-fashioned 
courtliness of his bearing and demeanor, 
strongly reminded me of Thackeray’s de- 
lightful creation, Colonel Newcome. But 
my reflections were cut short, as he at 
last reached me, and it came to my turn. 
It was not a very exhaustive catechism. 
First he asked me whether I could read 
and write—a question which I of course 
answered in the affirmative, somewhat 
scornfully. Then he proceeded to inquire 
into my arithmetical capabilities, and I 
somewhat astonished him by the avowal 
that not only was I well ‘‘up’’ in the 
‘* first four rules,’’ but that fractions, both 
vulgar and decimal, were things that had 
long ceased to bring consternation to my 
breast. This brief examination resulted 
in his pronouncing in favor of my ‘“‘sit- 
ting for’’ a first-class certificate. Then 


he passed on to the next candidate for 
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academical distinction, and so terminated 
our first interview. 

Thus it was that I first met him. As 
I am not recounting my own scholastic 
experiences, I will merely say that I ‘‘sat 
for’’ and eventually obtained the much- 
coveted ‘‘first’’; my only reason for say- 
ing even this is because it was enitrely 
owing to this circumstance that I got 
upon such terms of intimacy with one of 
the most interesting as well as one of the 
most lovable men it has ever been my 
good fortune to meet. There were only 
three other men besides myself who were 
able and willing to go in for this certifi- 
cate; so, in order that more individual 
attention might be paid to us, our class 
was held at the conclusion of the usual 
evening school hour. Iam bound to con- 
fess that this arrangement was not pro- 
ductive of any very great results. In any 
case it would have been a task of no little 
difficulty to have laid down any regular 
system of work, as we were all at different 
stages of advancement, and consequently 
success depended more upon each one’s 
individual efforts than upon any common 
instruction we might receive. 

After a week or so I began to recognize 
that I must rely upon my own exertions 
if I desired to acquit myself creditably at 
the forthcoming examination. His classes 
I came to regard merely in the light of 
pleasant reunions. And what enjoyable 
evenings they were! If his mind was not 
over-stocked with the knowledge learned 
from books, in the deeper wisdom gained 
from a lifetime’s intelligent survey of 
men and manners in many countries and 
under the most varied conditions it was 
a veritable treasure-house. There he 
would sit, like one of the teachers of an- 
cient times, while we, his disciples, would 
gather round, eagerly drinking in the 
precious words that fell from his lips. 

His had been no quiet and peaceful ex- 
istence. Enlisted at a time when the old 
régime, with all its semi-barbaric accom- 
paniments, still flourished with unabated 
vigor, he had tested to the full ail the 
joys and sorrows of a soldier's life; and 
that was the great bond of sympathy that 
drew us towards him. When he spoke 
of all the hardships which had fallen to 
his lot, we instinctively felt that he un- 
derstood and sympathized with the feel- 
ings of his hearers—we who were only 
on the threshold of the life he had lived 
long before we drew our first breath. And 
what wonderful stories of life would he 
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tellus! Many years he had soldiered in 
the East, and many were the tales he 
would relate of that wondrous, yet fear- 
some, country. More than once did he 
hold us spell-bound with his graphic nar- 
ration of all the events of the mutiny, 
until in our mind’s eye we could see with 
vivid distinctness the dreadful massacre 
at Cawnpore, the march of that little band 
of heroes, with Havelock and Outram at 
their head, to the relief of their belea- 
guered countrymen at Lucknow, and the 
final scene, when stern and relentless 
justice was meted out to those who in the 
day of their triumph had shown no mercy 
to either age or sex. 

Then in his lighter mood he would 
draw us a humorous picture of the state 
of things in the ‘‘ good old days,’’ when 
it was no uncommon occurrence for an 
officer to be unable to write his own name 
decently, and when a private soldier pos- 
sessed of a fair education would be made 
the butt of his comrades and regarded by 
his superiors as little less than a prodigy. 
He told us, in illustration of this, that he 
well remembered what a difficulty they 
once had in finding a suitable man to fill 
a vacancy as lance-corporal. There were 
plenty of good soldiers in the battery (I 
forgot to mention that he had belonged 
to the Artillery)—men well up in their 
drill, and of excellent conduct, but not 
one who was sufficiently well educated to 
be able to keep a roll or a duty list. 

With these and similar stories he would 
entrance us night after night, and long 
after the termination of the school hour 
we would linger around him, only leaving 
finally to look forward with eager antici- 
pation to the morrow. I often thought, 
if some of our companions had only 
known how our time was spent, what a 
large increase there would have been in 
the candidates for first class certificates ! 
But he did not always merely talk of his 
experiences; he knew all sorts of strange 
and out-of-the way facts about animals, 
minerals, and flowers, which he had come 
across during his wanderings, and of these 
he would often discourse pleasantly; and, 
though none of us were particularly im- 
bued with a love of Nature, in a manner 
that interested us, too—such was the 
charm of his personality. And for that 
reason, setting aside all his drawbacks, I 
think he was a born teacher. 

Into everything he dealt with he 
seemed to infuse a spirit of living inter- 
est. In my own case I had a character- 
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istic example of this. 
always been one of my weak points, and, 


had it not been for his realistic descrip- | 


tions of the various places where he had 
been stationed, I should not have been 
able to apply myself to what to me had 
hitherto been a very dry study. So it 
was with all other subjects; and I have 
no doubt many others besides myself have 
had good reason for thinking that those 
pleasant evening chats were anything but 
time wasted. In another portion of his 
duties—the instruction of the children of 
the married soldiers—this gift must have 
been well-nigh invaluable, for every one 
knows that it is almost impossible to in- 
stil ideas into those of tender years unless 
there is sympathy between teacher and 
taught. 

So, as I have said, he was perhaps bet- 
ter equipped for fulfilling the duties of 
his office than many who would now look 
down upon him as one very imperfectly 
educated. He was a type of a class 
which by this time is well-nigh extinct. 
It was a class that did good service in its 
time; but I suppose it was only in the 
natural order of things that it should 
gradually be altered, improved upon, 
and finally disappear altogether. It could 
hardly be expected that from the univer- 
sal process of evolution the army school- 
master would be exempt.— London Edu- 
cational Times. 


INFLATED VALUATION. 


HE inflated valuation of the common 

branches at examinations of teachers, 

is a subject discussed in his usual vigor- 

ous style by Supt. J. S. Walton, of Ches- 

ter county, in his last annual report, in 
which he says: 

‘We are impressed with the fact that 
the meagre list of common _ school 
branches, which the law places in the 
hands of County Superintendents with 
which to raise the standard and improve 
the profession, needs some additions. 
Where salaries range from thirty-five to 
forty-five dollars per month, the teacher 
should have knowledge of more branches 


than those printed on the face of a Penn- ! 


sylvania provisional certificate. 

‘*The effort made by Superintendents 
to comply with the public demand and 
raise the standard, has produced results 
which are morbid and unhealthy. Arith- 
metic, grammar, and the other so-called 
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sions out of all proportion to their in- 
trinsic value. 

‘*Unconsciously the Superintendency, 
in its sworn obedience to an enactment 
made when salaries were scarcely twenty 
dollars a month, has developed a standard 
of value upon these branches which is in- 
flated and injurious. 

‘“Too many high schools, academies 
seminaries and other institutions where 
candidates for provisional certificates are 
prepared, grind over and over this hand- 
ful of common branches. ‘That school is 
popular whose pupils readily pass a 
Superintendent’s examination. Those 
subjects which would give self-reliahice, 
vigor and culture are set aside, and the 
perpetual drill goes on. Arithmetic is 
studied from the time a child enters 
school until he can make a certificate at 
seventeen or eighteen. 

‘“There is no time for algebra and 
geometry until arithmetic is finished, and 
some people think arithmetic can be com- 
prehended without either geometry or 
algebra. 

‘*The mind of the pupil is sterilized, 
and the very mental quality which a 
Superintendent ought to value is 
smothered out. Pupils analyze and dia- 
gram, and study the uses of the infini- 
tives and participles until their power to 
express themselves in English is debili- 
tated. 

‘There has been no time to open the 
door of science and reach conclusions 
from things, there has been no time for 
general reading and culture, there has 
been no time to study mathematics and 
learn to think, there has been no time, in 
the effort to swallow a history book 
whole, to pause and think over that 
chain of casual relations leading into the 
greatest economic and political problems 
the world has ever known. 

‘*The Superintendent, to avoid licens- 
ing armies of children, bores deeper into 
a barren sub-soil. The certificated teacher 
is a walking advertisement of a paper 
and pencil memory, blindly ignorant of 
those things which go to make a teacher, 
while thousands of innocent children who 
never expect to teach are ruthlessly 
robbed of that heritage which makes lite 
a victory; minds are sterilized and dwarfed 
in a desperate endeavor to teach the com- 
mon branches, until children are eighteen 
years old. 

‘‘It is time somebody called a halt. 
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Have we no men in Pennsylvania who 
will rally to stop this gross waste of pub- 
lic money and youthful possibilities ? 

‘* How long will Superintendents have 
to wait before the elements of algebra 
and geometry, before drawing and some 
knowledge of the elements of the sciences 
shall be as necessary to secure a pro- 
visional certificate as arithmetic, gram- 
mar, etc., mow are?’’ 


A LITTLE SCHOOL BOY OF FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


BY ANNA M. FULLER. 


Wre very much the same proud im- 
portance as swells in the breasts of 
little boys of to-day, the little boy of fifty 
years ago set off to school. His way lay 
along an old road, between stone walls, 
overhung with blackberry vines and the 
fast-purpling wild grape, and was shaded 
by roadside apple trees planted by public- 
spirited forefathers, and laden with ripen- 
ing fruit with which our schoolboy filled 
his pockets. 
He was a wide-awake New England 
boy, and even at five years of age had 


gathered much that his school could not 


’ 


teach him, nor even the ‘‘ nature studies’ 
of the modern school could have supplied. 
He knew 
‘“Of the wild hee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place; 

How the tortoise bears his shell 

How the woodchuck digs his cell 

And the ground mole sinks his well; 

How the robin feeds her young; 

How the oriole’s nest is hung; 

Where the whitest lilies blow 

Where the freshest berries grow 

Much more had Mother Nature taught 
her boy, but to the great world of books, 
the mystical symbols of A BC, he must 
be introduced in much weariness of flesh 
and spirit. He had to learn the whole 
alphabet, plain letters, italics, and capi- 
tals before he was allowed to turn to the 
next page in Webster’s blue spelling- book 
and put together such simple but mean- 
ingless combinations as ‘‘a b, ab; eb, eb; 
ib, ib;’’ and so on through all the vowels 
in combination with each consonant. 
Here, perhaps, may have been the 

germ of our modern phonetic system, ap- 
plied, however, less logically than now. 
When our boy had reached b a, ba, k er, 
baker, and s h a, sha, d y, shady, heading 


columns of words of two syllables, he was | 
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fairly launched on his educational career, 
and so proceeded until he could read in a 
measured monotone, ‘‘ No-man-may-put- 
off-the-law-of-God.”’ 

It was not because any teacher taught 
this unemphasized monotone, but each 
little class heard others who had reached 
that stage before them read it thus, and 
so followed in conscious or unconscious 
imitation. 

Every day after the little boy had read 
his lesson beside the teacher’s knee, he 
went back to his seat on the low front 
bench to swing his little legs aimlessly 
until he was called again. Here the 
roguish ones sometimes pinched and 
wiggled, but all had to keep a sharp 
lookout for the sudden descent of the 
apple-tree sprout which hung behind the 
teacher’s desk. 

They had no slates, no object lessons, 
no ‘‘ busy-work,’’ no pretty kindergarten 
plays, and what wonder that the ever 
busy Satan often ‘‘ found some mischief 
for the idle little hands to do.”’ 

By the order of classes the little boy 
knew about when recess time ought to 
come, and waited wearily for it. Occa- 
sionally a little boy would fall asleep only 
to be roughly roused by a cuff, dealt 
sometimes without discrimination on 
head, ears, or any portion of his anatomy 
most convenient to the teacher’s hand. 

The weary waiting was sometimes 
varied by watching pranks devised by 
more fertile brains and daring spirits 
among the older boys. More exciting 
still was the crisis when the culprits were 
brought to justice and an incident of 
flogging occurred. 

Our little boy was of a sensitive, sym- 
pathetic nature, and trembled, shivered, 
and loathed while the birchen rod or 
heavy ruler fell on the shrinking 
shoulders. 

Fear was the only restraint and force 
the highest law. The little boy particu- 
larly remembers one giant teacher who 
whipped with such severity that he would 
be jailed if it were at the present time. 

If the past generation produced greater 
men than now, there may have been 
something in the faithful observance of 
the injunction of Solomon as to the use 
the rod. Nor was this confined to the 
school; for it was generally understood 
that the boy who ‘‘got a licking’’ at 
school would receive a liberal second dose 
of the oil of birch at home also. 

When our little boy had learned the 
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promoted to the New Testament. He 
began at the first chapter of the Gospel 
of St. John and now whiled away the 
long hours by poring over the sweet old 
story, which came to him thus in all its 
freshness and force. 

We can see him as he sat there dang- 
ling his little legs and bending his head 
over the little Book which thus became 
part of his education, and we think we 
can see, too, some logical connection be 
tween this phase of his school life and the 
strong religious principle of his and other 
lives which grew up on such a regimen, 
and gave us nearly all that is strong and 
true in our civilization of to-day. 

It was a great ambition of every little 
boy on that front seat to ‘‘cipher’’ and 
own a slate. The multiplication table 
was written on the board for him to study, 
and one of his teachers had some premo- 
nitions of modern methods and brought 
in kernels of corn and beans by which to 
teach counting. When he had “been 
through’’ Colburn’s First Lessons and 
was at last invested with the dignity of a 
slate and pencil, having also read through 
the New Testament, he was promoted to 
a higher seat and became a big boy. 

He is an old man now, but he can tell 
you just how that old school-room looked 
and where all his schoolmates sat. 

There were four tiers of set wooden 
benches, ranged each above the other and 
around three sides of the room. The last 
or upper three had a continuous desk in 
front, the vertical part of the desk mak- 
ing the back of the seat below. The 
fourth or front row was made low, with- 
out a desk, and, as we have seen, was 
occupied by the little ones. The only 
method of grading was by promotion to 
a higher seat. 

On these ‘‘chief seats’’ the boys and 
girls ‘‘ciphered’’ through Daboll’s Arith- 
metic, read in the ‘‘ English Reader,’’ and 
finally in the ‘‘American Preceptor’’— 
both choice collections of English classics 
—and studied the geography and atlas, 
most of which was committed to memory. 

Very little stress was laid upon geo- 
graphy, and indeed there was little to 
study as compared with the amplified and 
growing knowledge of the present dav. 
There were only thirteen states, while 
most of Africa and North America was 
unexplored. China and Japan were shut 
out from the intercourse and knowledge 
of the world, and even much of Europe 


spelling-book almost by heart, he was | was to the average boy only a red or yel- 
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low division on the map. 

A great deal was made of grammar, and 
Lindley Murray was thoroughly conned. 
Marvelous feats of parsing were per- 
formed, nor was it by any means unusual 
to thus dispose of whole books of Paradise 
Lost or other English classics, such as 
Pope’s Essay on Man and Thomson's 
Seasons. In the winter terms the teacher 
was always a man—often a college stu- 
dent thus eking out a slender income. 
For the large boys who crowded into 
school in the farmer's leisure season, such 
teachers sometimes introduced a little 
geometry and natural philosophy. 

Of history there was as little to learn as 
of geography. Revolutionary days were 
not then so far away, but that they were 
living memories to the fathers and moth- 
ers, and of subsequent history, which we 
study to-day, these boys of fifty years ago 
were to be the makers. 

Of the spelling school, village lyceum, 
or debating society, and afterwards the 
town meeting, which were potent factors 
in the educational development of every 
New England boy, we cannot treat here, 
but as we were considering only the /¢//e 
school boy, we must leave him there on 
that back seat—a little boy no longer. 

While the school boy of to-day may 
find much to be thankful for in his school 
life as contrasted with that of the olden 
time, he must not be too sure that the 
advantage is all on his side. With the 
march of time and progress it is still 
possible that we may have left behind 
some qualities of sturdy independence of 
thought, self-reliance and respect for 
proper authority, just as sterling and 
quite as necessary in the development of 
manliness to-day as in the boys of fifty 
years ago.—JV. Y. School Journal. 


TEACHING LANGUAGE. 


‘THE purpose of language is to express 

thought in order to influence in some 
way the reader or hearer. In teaching 
language,’’ then, the teacher should 
keep this fact always in mind. It in- 
volves two sides—meaning and expres- 
sion. In teaching it, the aim should be 
to make the meaning side the most prom- 
inent. The expression exists for the 
sake of the meaning. The expression 
should become almost automatic. The 
pupil should master the forms of language 
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and yet be unconscious that he is master- 
ing them. This can be done only by 
emphasizing the thought side, and a/ways 
using the form to express the thought 
that the pupil deszves to express. 

This suggests much in regard to teach- 
ing language. It suggests that the study 
of ‘hings should form a basis for language 
work. Have the pupil ge/ the thought, 
and in such a way that he deszres to ex- 
press it. He then zeeds the language. 
If a pupil desires to tell some one what 
the boys are doing and he says ‘‘ The 
boys is playing ball,’’ it then becomes 
the duty of the teacher to tell him that if 
he means to tell that two or more of the 
boys are playing, he must use the word 
are instead of zs. The teacher should re- 
member, in this work, to regard the sen- 
tence as a means to express thought for 
the purpose of influencing some one in 
some way. This one illustration will 
suffice for teaching correct word-forms. 

The pupil may say that he is aw/u/ 
glad. The teacher wishes to teach him 
that he has the proper thought. He is 
not filled with awe, but with gladness. 
The word g/ad is not an adequate expres- 
sion of the amount of the attribute that 
he possesses. The word very is given 
him. He is told that when he feels so 


full of gladness hereafter to use the word 
very instead of awful. 
In studying an object he learns its 


various attributes. He is asked to de- 
scribe it so as to make an absent person 
see it. The purpose is set for him. The 
desire to make some one see the object 
makes the pupil select the attributes of 
the object that will best set it forth. 
When he has decided what attributes to 
express, the desire for the proper words 
to express them is aroused. He begins 
to think the atiributes. He says ‘‘ lVhere 
is it?’’ But then he thinks of his pur- 
pose and questions whether position is the 
best one to give to make one see the ob- 
ject he is describing. If he decides that 
it is, he then reaches out for an expression 
of the attribute. He may say ‘‘It is on 
the table,’’ etc. Which is the best ex- 
pression for the purpose? He may say 
that it s/amds or /ies on the table. But 
the object being a pencil, it will be better 
to say it /res on the table. 

But he may conclude that the attribute 
of position is not the best one to begin 
with. He may choose form. He then 
selects the words, phrases or sentences 
that will best express this attribute. 
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The one point that should always be 
kept in mind in teaching ‘‘language’’ is 
that of its purpose—one person wishes to 
express his thought to influence in some 
way another person or persons. The 
purpose should be kept vividly before the 
pupil since it helps to decide what ideas 
shall be expressed and the forms best 
adapted to express them. 


om _ —_ 


“LITTLE SCOTCH GRANITE.” 
STORY FOR COMPOSITION. 

ERT and John Lee were delighted 

when their little Scotch cousin came 
to live with them. He was little, but very 
bright and full of fun. He could tell 
some curious things about his home in 
Scotland and his voyage across the ocean. 
He was as far advanced in his studies as 
they were, and the first day he went to 
school they thought him remarkably 
good. He wasted no time in play when 
he should have been studying, and he 
advanced finely. 

Before the close of school the teacher 
called the roll, and the boys began to an- 
swer ‘‘ten.’’ When Willie understood 
that he was to say ‘‘ten’’ if he had not 
whispered during the day, he replied, ‘‘I 
have whispered.’’ ‘‘ More than once ?’’ 
asked the teacher. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ answered 
Willie. ‘‘As many as ten times?’ ‘‘ Yes, 
sir.’’ ‘‘Then I shall mark you zero,”’ 
said the teacher, sternly, ‘‘and that is a 
great disgrace.”’ 

‘‘Why, I did not see you whisper 
once,’’ said John after school. ‘‘ Well, I 
did,’’ said Willie. ‘‘I saw others doing 
it, and so I asked to borrow a book, and 
then I asked a boy for a slate pencil, an- 
other for a knife, and I did several other 
things. I supposed it was allowed.’’ 
‘** Oh, we all do it,’’ said Bert, reddening. 
‘There isn’t any sense in the old rule, 
and nobody can keep it; nobody does,’’ 
‘*T will, or else I will say I haven’t,’’ said 
Willie. ‘‘ Do you suppose I will tell ten 
lies in one heap?’’ ‘Oh, we don’t call 
them lies,’’ said John. ‘‘ There wouldn't 
be a credit among us if we were so strict.”’ 
‘‘What of that, if you tell the truth,’’ 
said Willie, bravely. 

In a short time the boys all saw how it 
was with Willie. He studied hard, played 
with all his might at playtime, but ac- 
cording to his reports he lost more credits 
than any oneelse. After some weeks, the 
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boys answered ‘‘nine’’ and ‘‘eight’’ 


oftener than they used to; and yet the 
schoolroom seemed to have grown quieter. 
Sometimes, when Willie Grant’s mark 
was even lower than usual, the teacher 
would smile peculiarly, but he said no 
more of disgrace. Willie never preached 
at them, nor told tales; but somehow it 
made the boys ashamed of themselves to 
see that this sturdy, blue-eyed Scotch 
boy must tell the truth. It was putting 
the clean cloth by the half-soiled one, you 
see; and they felt like cheats and story- 
tellers. They talked him over and loved 
him, if they did nick-name him ‘‘ Scotch 
Granite,’’ he was so firm about a promise. 

At the end of the term Willie’s name 
was very low down in the credit list. 
When it was read he had hard work not 
to cry; for he was very sensitive and had 
tried hard to be perfect. But the very 
last thing that closing day was a speech 
by the teacher, who told of once seeing 
a man muffled up in a cloak. He was 
passing without a look, when he was 
told that the man was Gen. , the 
great hero. ‘‘ The signs of his rank were 
hidden, but the hero was there,’’ said the 
teacher. ‘‘And now, boys, you will see 
what I mean when I give a present to the 
most faithful boy in school, the one who 
really stands highest in deportment. 
Who shall have it?”’ 

**Little Scotch Granite!’’ shouted 
forty boys at once; for the boy who was 
so low on tbe credit list had made truth 
noble in their eyes.—Aritish Evangelist. 














SILLY READING BOOKS. 
BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD. 


HERE has been a great drop in the 

character of reading books since I 
learned to read. It looks as if every 
author attempts to make his series sillier 
than his predecessors. Once it was 
thought that one book was enough of the 
childish books in a series, but now it is 
not an uncommon thing to find the baby 
twaddle running up through the Fourth 
Reader, and even traces of it in the Fifth. 
Only a few of the supplementary readers 
are any better. It is a general ‘‘let 


down’’ all the way through, not only in 
the readers, but in the arithmetics, gram- 
mars, etc. 

Educational doctors are afraid the chil- 
dren may actually do something; hence, 
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all educational diet is reduced to the con- 
sistency of very thin gruel. Children 
get very tired doing nothing. A classof 
boys and girls were reading about ‘‘A 
Doll’’ the other day. Nota boy wanted 
to read about ‘‘dolls,’’ and but three 
little girls out of fifteen had ever liked to 
read ‘‘doll stories.’’ The boys wanted 
to read about fights and men and Indians 
and animals, and where people had done 
‘good things,’’ or said something pretty 
or something interesting. They liked 
the truthful, courageous boy or man; or 
the one that would help a cripple or be 
kind to any one. The little girls did not 
differ very materially from the boys, ex- 
cept that they did not want so much of 
the heroic in their reading. 

After testing many classes as to their 
preferences, I find that children always 
prefer a class of literature far in advance 
of what can be given them from the aver- 
age readers. After a child learns the 
child’s vocabulary of 600 or 800 words, it 
is not necessary to still keep pegging 
away on the same little words. 

But to return to the first part of the 
allegation, namely, the weak and insipid 
character of the pieces printed in the text- 
books as reading lessons:— 

I have a copy of ‘‘ McGuffey’s Eclectic 
Third Reader,’’ printed in 1853. Let us 
open this volume printed forty years ago, 
and glance through it. A moment with 
‘“The Little Philosopher,’’ by Dr. Aiken, 
or ‘*The Peaches,’’ by Krummacher. 
Noble lessons on character building! No 
sentimental drivel in either. The next 
lesson—‘‘ We are Seven.’’ How it lifts 
the soul upward! It goes straight to the 
heart, and leaves an impress there that 
all after ages cannot efface. ‘‘ The Song 
of the Dying Swan’’ and ‘‘Swartz the 
Missionary.’’ Is there not here some- 
thing in this lesson that goes far beyond 
any mere description of bird, or bug, or 
worm, or plant, or atom? 

Following in_ close 
‘‘Knowledge is Power.’’ In thisa sharp 
distinction is drawn as to the use of 
knowledge. But I need not particular- 
ize. The book is filled with choice selec- 
tions. There is not a weak piece in the 
book. Not only this, but the Second 
Reader of the same series contained ex- 
cellent selections. Need I name but one 
beginning with:—‘‘ Mother, how still the 
baby lies,’’ a real gem of its kind. Such 
pieces as the ones I have referred to are 
worth more in the formation of sturdy 
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character, and to put the pupils into 
sympathetic relations with human beings, 
than all the ‘‘Little Bug Stories’’ that 
can be crowded into a child’s life from 
now till the crack of doom. There is 
some real merit in the pieces. 

In the Third Reader of this series, all 
sides of the child’s nature are touched. 
He is stimulated, too, by having ‘‘ The 
Consequences of Idleness’’ portrayed in 
the life of George Jones, while in the 
next lesson, the ‘‘ Advantages of Indus- 
tries’’ are clearly set forth in the person 
of Charles: Bullard. Again, in ‘‘The 
Child’s Inquiry,’’ beginning, ‘‘ How big 
was Alexander, Pa?’’ the true intent and 
purpose of war are shown in such a man- 
ner as to leave an impression on the 


child’s mind in regard to the murder of 


one human being as compared to the 
killing of thousands. 

Another great moral lesson in this book 
is entitled ‘‘Little Victories,’’ by Miss 
Martineau. This lesson has given more 
children courage than any other’ lesson 
that I know of in the language. 

Scattered through the book are enough 
lessons about animals to whet the appetite 
for something more in larger and more 
pretentious works. It should be remem- 


bered that a child is always more inter- 
ested in reading about lions, tigers, bears, 
and so forth, than in counting the num- 
ber of nails on each foot or the teeth in 


each jaw. Habits and characteristics 
please children most, not the number of 
bones in the foot, leg or head. Details 
and analyses of too minute a character 
are always tiresome to children. 

Another point. I cannot see how any 
sincerely honest man or woman can be an 
atheist—with my ideas of cause and 
effect it appears absolutely impossible, 
and yet I suppose there are such persons 
living, but the lesson in McGuffey’s old 
Third Reader, ‘*’ The World of Chance,’’ 
by Dr. Todd, is certainly one of the most 
complete vindications of an intelligent 
design in all things terrestrial that can be 
presented. 

Yet, I suppose, the ‘‘ New Educational 
little pill-doctors’’ would claim that this 
is too severe for children in the Third 
Reader. They are very much alarmed 
lest they strain the children’s thinking 
powers. Lesson 69 in this book, ‘‘ Dif- 
ference between Man and the Inferior 
Animals.’’ It is a wonderful presenta- 
tion. It strikes the childish imagination 
with a force that is simply irresistible. 
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It is one of the best antidotes to all this 
maudlin physiological psychology, which 
essays to find mind in the bottom of a re- 
tort, or an alembic, or in a pile of brains 
after death, or away down yonder in the 
simplest form of the cell. 

So far, I have said little of the poems 
in this book. The last lesson, ‘‘ The 
Dying Boy,’’ by Mrs. Sigourney, is a 
touching poem indeed. I ask any candid 
teacher to compare the character of the 
selections in this book with any Third 
Reader of modern date, and see how vast 
the difference. It is folly for any one to 
tell me that McGuffey’s old ‘‘Third’’ 
was too hard for children to read in. I 
taught this book for three or four years, 
and the children read well in it. 

fifty Years Ago.—Before me is ‘‘ Mc- 
Guffey’s Eclectic Fourth Reader,’’ im- 
print of 1843. To say that it is solid 
only half expresses it. All the pieces are 
of the very highest literary merit. Here 
are better literary selections than can be 
found in any dozen of the books pub- 
lished for the use, benefit and moral im- 
provement of the boys and girls of the 
present generation. They are introduced 
at once to the beauties and elegance of 
thought and style. Twaddle there is 
none. Every lesson has an object—to 
toughen and tostrengthen the intellectual 
and moral fiber of the boy or girl. The 
‘‘coddling process’’ is gloriously and sen- 
sibly eliminated. Here is a book of 323 
pages filled with nutritious food. There 
is not a padded page in it. 

All the modern reading books are pro- 
jected on the plan that the child must 
have next to nothing todo. High, wall- 
eyed educators lift up their hands after 
imbibing inspiration from Germany, and 
tell us just what the child is capable of 
doing and of not doing. They failed to 
learn that in Germany the reading books, 
after the second reader, are modeled after 
the books I have been describing in this 
article. The ‘‘boshy’’ notion that the 
way to learn to read and to cultivate the 
voice is to read the plain, natural-science 
information selections, is about as rational 
as to expect to find the ‘‘ Thirty-nine 
Articles of the catechism in Ayer's Al- 
manac.’’ 

It was in a later edition of ‘‘ McGuffey’s 
Fourth Reader’’ that I read when a boy 
at school. I understood much of what I 
read, and a great deal of it caused me to 
think about the things mentioned. That 
a deep impression was made on my mind 
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is only a half-truth. The words burnt 
into every fibre of my nature. The story 
of the ‘‘Intemperate Husband,’’ and of 
‘“The Venomous Worm,’’ put me on the 
side of ‘‘Temperance’’ for all time. At 
the same time grew up that aversion to 
the use of tobacco by school masters 
which has stuck to me. In fact it may 
be a little extreme, but the person who 
poses as an educational reformer, and is 
frequently seen with a cigar in his mouth, 
should first reform himself or sing very 
low before the boys. 

Another phase of the straight reading 
should be mentioned. A book on nat- 
ural science, or logic, or mathematics, or 
law, or medicine, is not a text to be read 
for the purpose of cultivating the human 
voice. Such works are to be studied for 
the information they contain, and for no 
other purpose. They contain statements 
and discussions devoid of passion and 
feeling. Reading as a science and an art 
—the expression of thought and feeling 
by utterance and action—is a different 
matter entirely, involving a much wider 
range of expression than can be brought 
out of any mere information subject- 
matter. 

Reading matter that does not reach the 
emotions, the affections, the desires, and 
at times touch up and arouse the very 
loftiest feeling of the soul, lacks the 
essentials of good reading matter for chil- 
dren. No great feeling can ever be stim- 
ulated over such a lesson as:—‘‘ Jump, 
little frog, jump for Tom!’’ If the child 
takes on any feeling, it is put on for the 
occasion, and not because it is real. 

My contention is, that after the Second 
Reader, selections on account of literary 
merit should be used almost exclusively. 
Some purely information pieces of course 
should be inserted, but the gems in 
prose and poetry ought to predominate. 
Neither do I object to pupils reading 
books ef travel in connection with their 
geography lessons, but the class of litera- 
ture in reading books should be the best 
that has ever been written in the lan- 
guage. Tough, hard study is the only 
kind that ever did a boy or girl any good, 
and it is the only kind that should be put 
in the reading books. 

It is through the Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Readers that nearly all the children 
of our common schools get an insight 
into literature, and because of this fact, 
if no other, should the selection be of the 
very highest excellence. 





There is another danger—that of 
spreading too much. It is not the great 
quantity of printed matter rushed over 
that produces either the good reader or 
the thoughtful, intelligent reader. With 
too many teachers, the tendency is to 
measure progress by the multiplicity of 
volumes read by a pupiloraclass. Such 
an idea, if pursued, is dangerous, and a 
habit once contracted on this basis leads 
to mental weakness, and not to mental 
power. Light reading has this effect. 

The really valuable selections to be 
read and appreciated are those master- 
pieces which grow upon us with every 
fresh reading. The filling-up process is 
a vicious one. Mental dyspepsia is worse 
than physical and chemical indigestion 
of food. Little teaching, little study, 
fiddle-faddle nonsense, called educating a 
child, is the accomplishment of a national 
crime, whose enormity words fail me to 
portray in its true colors. The do-little 
policy is sapping all the life out of thou- 
sands of our school children to-day, under 
the seductive but fallacious title of ‘‘ New 
Education.’’—/opular Educator. 


—_$———— 


BEST TEACHER IN THE COUNTY. 
BY C. M. DRAKE. 
‘THIS, notwithstanding the very sugges- 
tive title, is neither an autobiography 
nor an interview with any of you. It is 
simply a character sketch of a teacher I 
know, who has certain ways of doing things, 
and of saying things, to which I wish to call 
your attention. Icall him the Best Teacher 
in the county, because he was so intro- 
duced to me by his school trustee, and when 
a school trustee thinks that well of a 
teacher, far be it from me to say nay. This 
Best Teacher was a smart boy,-but he was 
not caught young enough to be normalized. 
He ran ‘‘Bronco’’ for twelve years, and 
then he resolved to get an education. An 
assorted education is an excellent thing for 
most people to have. It may come to us 
from the hand of the pedagogue, the fist of 
the pupil, or the tongue of some pert girl. 
But the common idea of an education is one 
of books, and for several years this boy 
studied books with a perseverance worthy 
of a better cause. He passed an examina- 
tion, and came out in the knee-breeches of a 
primary certificate. He kept on growing 
and donned the cassimeres of a grammar 
school; and now he is clothed with the 
broadcloth of a brand new high-school certi- 
ficate, which may be a little baggy at the 
knees. But he assured every one that ‘It 
just knocks the spots out of those musty old 
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life diplomas,’’ such as some of us are so 
unfortunate as to possess. 

As the Best Teacher is a self-made man, 
he never forgets that the job is well done. 
Neither does he want us to forget it. He 
feels that every one must be interested in 
his life and his experiences. And he is 
kind enough never to get weary of telling 
them for our edification. Envious people 
say he is fond of blowing his own trumpet. 
It may be so, but it is necessary that a 
teacher's trumpet should be frequently 
sounded, and who so able to blow it as the 
owner? As the Spanish say, ‘‘ Who has a 
mouth let him not say to another, ‘ Blow!’”’ 
‘* Speak weel o’ my lad, speak ill o’ my lad, 
but aye keep a speakin’ o’ my lad.’ Our 
Best Teacher does not think he is properly 
appreciated by others, and I hardly know 
why he is not accepted at his own valuation. 
For want of a better reason, we will lay it to 
the silver depreciation. All bad things are 
now laid to that, you know. 

Being aso much better teacher than we, 
it is natural that he should regard us as 
comparative failures. That we might for- 
give, but not his speaking so frequently 
about it. It may be, in the struggle for ex- 
istence, that the failure of a fellow teacher 
is of benefit to us, but it is not pleasant to 
walk to success over the sick and wounded. 
To help our own reputation, it is often much 
more desirable to follow a very poor teacher 
than a good one. Therefore the teachers 


who preceded our best teacher were always 


exceeding poor. If they were young, they 
lacked experience; if they were old, they 
moved in antiquated ruts. If they taught 
reading well, they neglected arithmetic; and 
if they were bright in their studies, they 
failed in government. It is really curious 
that so few teachers leave their schools in 
what the next teacher calls ‘‘ good shape.”’ 
But then, if we did not continually improve 
upon our predecessors, we would be making 
no progress. Of course our best teacher 
always left his school like a watch, fresh 
from the maker’s hands, cleaned and oiled 
and warranted to run all day smoothly, if 
you don't open the works and alter the reg- 
ulator. 

You can hardly realize the strength of 
condemnation he puts into his favoriie 
phrase, ‘‘ That is not my way of teaching.”’ 
There is only one good way of teaching, 
and he has filed a caveat on that. Some- 
times he praises other teachers, though he 
generally does it with a—‘‘ but,’’—and as he 
is pretty hard-headed, his butt is often the 
most forcible part of the affair. Unlike 
most of us teachers, he teaches mainly with 
regard to the examinations. If athingcuts 
no figure in an examination, it is not worth 
bothering about. And he makes a success 
of his examinations. His ninth grade 
pupils pass through their ordeal as success- 
fully as a calf-bound edition of ‘‘ Chase’s 
Ready Receipts.’’ Their education comes 
out like a finecaseof measles. They receive 
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their valuable diplomas as just dues, and 
the gratified parents are told that they can 
now see that it does not pay to hire these 
ordinary teachers. He leaves them to make 
the slight necessary logical inference that 
it does pay to hire him. 

He believesin rushing pupils. ‘‘ What is 
the use,’’ he says, ‘‘of keeping a pupil a 
year or two on a grade, when he can do it 
up in five months? My class took both the 
eighth and ninth grades this year, and 
passed them well.’’ He did not say which 
grade they took first, and I suppose it does 
not matter. He has never taught a high 
school, but he knows that two years are 
more than enough to complete a high school 
course. Savs he, ‘‘I did it myself in less 
than that time and without ateacher.”’ | 
suppose in a year or two more he will grad- 
uate from his university and write a lot of 
letters after his name. He never pleads 
ignorance. The nearest he comes to it is 
when he says, ‘‘I have not freshened myself 
up on that topic.’’ There are no books pub- 
lished better than those in his private li- 
brary. They are all selected from the cata- 
logues of the normal schools, and his school 
desk will hardly hold them all. And if 
some of the books are not so fresh as they 
might be, he is quite fresh enough to make 
up for that. He teaches advanced pupils 
much better than he does primary ones. He 
takes more pride in them, gives them more 
time, and has even been accused of neglect- 
ing his little ones. When I once remarked 
that I preferred teaching the first grade to 
any other, he looked at me with such aston- 
ishment that I have hardly quit blushing 
yet. 

When our Best Teacher gets out of a 
school,—for strange to say, the trustees do 
sometimes get tired of him,—he applies for 
quite a number of schools, so that he will be 
sure of getting one or more. That to apply 
for a school in any way binds the applicant, 
he does not believe. Owing to his new 
certificate and unlimited brag, and a very 
strong Jetter of recommendation from the 
district that did not want him any longer, 
he was elected to three different schools last 
July. Even so smart a man as he could not 
teach in three schools at once, as they were 
not connected by telephone, and so two sets 
of trustees were not pleased. That apply- 
ing for several schools creates a seeming 
abundance of teachers, tends to lower wages, 
prevents many from the assurance of em- 
ployment until the last moment, besides 
lowering the self-respect of the teacher, does 
not seem to be fully understood. Nor does 
it seem to be comprehended, how wrong it is 
for a teacher to apply for a school where he 
does not know the teacher there will not be 
re-employed for another term. 

I do not like this elbowing of other 
teachers aside to make room for ourselves. 
We are likely to get out at the elbows doing 
it. ‘‘The thongs you cut from other men’s 
leather may yet lash your own back.”’ 
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Our Best Teacher does not believe in in- 
stitutes. He thinks they may benefit the 
young and inexperienced, but he says, 
*“*All this talk about psychology and ap- 
perception don't help me to teach John the 
multiplication table.’’ Yet when I said 
that sometimes Radway’s Ready Relief was 
better medicine than either of these, he did 
not seem to understand clearly what I 
meant. Of course I did not mean that it 
was better pills than the multiplication 
table. Proper doses of multiplication, given 
according to the Grube system, will always 
be good for the patient. 

Our Best Teacher has a supreme contempt 
for a teacher who gets stuck on an example. 
It used to be his boast that he never got 
stuck on an example. He had been through 
three arithmetics, two algebras and a geo- 
metry, and like the ostrich in the song, 
‘*He knows it all.’’ ‘‘Do you know,” said 
he to me, ‘‘ that three of our teachers got 
floored at the last examination, on an ex- 
ample about a right-angled triangle? I 

can't imagine myself unable to do a little 

simple problem about a right-angled tri- 
angle.’’ ‘‘Let me give you a little prob- 
lem,’’ said I. ‘‘ The base of a right- angled 
triangle is any odd number and the other 
two sides are whole numbers. What is the 
area ?’’ ‘‘T never heard of such an ex- 
ample,’’ said he. ‘‘I do not believe it can 
be worked.’’ ‘Yes, it can,’’ I replied. 
‘* Pythagoras did that little example more 
than 2,400 years ago, and it is one of the 
test problems that have been used to catch 
school-teachers ever since. It is quite easy, 
but I don’t believe vou can do it.’’ And 
sure enough he didn’t. It is sometimes 
necessary to sit down even on our best 
teachers. 

I have sketched this somewhat unlovely 
portrait of a teacher, to put before you, in a 
plain way, the need of a higher ethical 
standard for some of us teachers. The best 
teacher is not he who can pass the finest ex- 
amination in the most studies. It is not he 
who feels jealous of the success of others, 
who seeks to crowd out those who stand in 
his way. It may not be the one whose 
name you hear the most frequently men- 
tioned: who gets the highest wages; or 
even he who writes essays for the benefit of 
other teachers. But it is he who can bring 
the very best out of every child he comes in 
contact with; who can lessen inherited 
evils; whose love for humanity is not 
bounded by age, sex, or color; the one you 
would be most glad to have your children 
resemble ;—this one, be he young or old, 
man or woman, in the town or the country ; 
—this one is the best teacher in the county; 
and be very sure that what he thinks of us 
is the very best that we can deserve. In 
such a teacher’s heart is no room for envy, 
or jealousy ; no place for aught but that love 
and charity which one teacher should al- 
ways try to have for every other teacher, 
especially those who write essays. 











Blessed is that school district which has 
hired the best teacher in the county! But, 
between you and me, I very much doubt if 
the district knows its good fortune. Does 
your district know how fortunate it is?— 

acific Educational Journal. 


—_ 
STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER. 


+ Pittsburg belongs the honor of having 

given birth to the foremost song-writer of 
of America, and Pittsburg does well to erect a 
monument to his memory. The cost of this 
memorial is to be ten thousand dollars, and per- 
sons desiring to contribute, who have enjoyed 
the charming songs of this composer, may do so 
by addressing the S. C. Foster Memorial Com- 
mittee, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Stephen Collins Foster was born in Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, on the 4th of July, 1826. He was 
the youngest child of his father, William B. Fos- 
te r—originally a merchant of Pittsburg, and 
afterwards mayor of his native city, member of 
the State legislature, and a Federal officer under 
President Buchanan, with whom he was con- 
nected by marriage, his daughter being the wife 
of Rev. Edward Y. Buchanan, a brother of the 
President. The evidencesof a musical capacity 
of no common order were apparent in Stephen 
at an early period. Going into a shop one day, 
when about seven years old, he picked up a 
flageolet, the first he had ever seen, and com- 
prehending, after an experiment or two, the 
order of the scale on the instrument, was able in 
a few minutes, uninstructed, to play any of the 
simple tunes within the octave with which he 
was acquainted. A Thespian society, composed 
of boys in their higher teens, was organized in 
Allegheny, into which Stephen, although butin 
his ninth year, was admitted, and of which, 
from his agreeable rendering of the favorite airs 
of the day, he soon became the leading attrac- 
tion. 

He was a boy of delicate constitution, not ad- 
dicted to the active sports or any of the more 
vigorous habits of the boys of his age. His only 
companions were a few intimate friends, and, 
thus secluded, his character naturally took a 
sensitive, meditative cast, and his growing di- 
relish for severer tasks was confirmed. At the 
age of thirteen he was a pupil at the Athens 
Seminary, Ohio, where his early efforts at musi- 
cal composition won attention; but as the course 
of instruction there was not in harmony with his 
tastes, he soon withdrew, applying himself af- 
terwards to the study of the French and German 
languages, a ready fluency in both of which he 
finally acquired, and especially to the art dearer 
than all other studies. A recluse, owning and so- 
liciting no guidance but that of his text-book, in 
the quiet of the woods, or, if that were inacces- 
sible, the retirement of his chamber, he devoted 
himself to this art. At the age of sixteen he 
composed and published the song, ‘‘ Open thy 
Lattice, Love.’’ In the year following he went 
to Cincinnati, entering the counting-room of his 
brother, and discharging the duties of his place 
with faithfulness and ability. His spare hours 
were still devoted to his favorite pursuit, 
although his productions were chiefly preserved 
in manuscript, and kept for the private enter- 
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tainment of his friends. Hecontinued with his 
brother nearly three years. 

At that time a Mr. Andrews, of Pittsburg, of- 
fered a silver cup for the best original negro 
song, Mr. Morrison Foster sent to his brother 
Stephen a copy of the advertisement an nounc- 
ing the fact, with a letterurging him to become 
a competitor for the prize. Stephen finally 
yielded, and in due time forwarded a melody 
entitled, ‘‘’Way down South, whar de Corn 
grows.’’ When the eventful night came, the 
various pieces that were in competition were 
rendered to the audience by Nelson Kneass to 
his own accompaniment on the piano. The 
audience expressed by their applause a decided 
preference for Stephen’s melody; but the com- 
mittee appointed to sit in judgment decided in 
favor of some one else, himself and his song 
never heard of afterwards, and the author of 
‘**’Way down South’’ forfeited the cup. This 
experiment of Foster’s, if it fell short of the ex- 
pectations of his friends, served, notwithstand- 
ing, a profitable purpose, for it led him to a crit- 
ical investigation of the school of music to which 
it belonged. This school had been, and was yet, 
unquestionably popular. To what, then, was 
it indebted for its captivating points? It was 
to its truth to Nature in her simplest and most 
childlike mood. Settled as to theory, Foster 
applied himselfto the task ofits exemplification. 
Two attempts were made while he yet remained 
in Cincinnati, the pencil-drafts of which, how- 
ever, were laid aside for the time being in his 
portfolio. His shrinking nature held timidly 
back at the thought of a venture before the pub- 
lic; and so the case stood until he reappeared in 
Pittsburg. 

The Presidential campaign of 1844 was dis- 
tinguished by political song-singing. Clubs for 
that purpose were organized in all the cities and 
towns and hamlets. So enthusiastic became the 
popular feeling in this direction, that, when the 
November crisis was come and gone, these clubs 
lived on. Among them was one, composed of 
halfa dozen young men, since grown into graver 
habits, with Foster—home again, and a link 
once more in the circle of his intimates—at its 
head. One night he laid before them a song 
entitled ‘‘ Louisiana Belle.’’ The piece elicited 
unanimous applause. Its success in the club- 
room opened to it a wider field, each member 
acting as an agent of dissemination outside, so 
that in the course of a few nights the song was 
sung very widely in Pittsburg. Foster then 
brought to light his portfolio specimens, since 
universally known as ‘“‘ Uncle Ned,’’ and ‘‘O 
Susanna!’’ The favor with which these latter 
were received surpassed even that rewarding 
the ‘‘Louisiana Belle.’’ Although limited to 
to the oneslow process of communication— from 
mouth to ear—their fame spread far and wide, 
until from the drawing rooms of Cincinnati they 
were introduced into its concert halls, and there 
became known to Mr. W. C. Peters, who at 
once addressed letters requesting copies for pub- 
lication. These were cheerfully furnished by 
the author. He did not look for remuneration. 
For ‘‘ Uncle Ned,’”’ which appeared in 1847, he 
received none; ‘‘O Susanna!’’ soon followed, 
and “imagine my delight,’’ he writes, “in re- 
ceiving one hundred dollars in cash! Though 
this song was not successful,’ he continues, 
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yet the two fifty-dollar bills I received for it had 
the effect of starting me on my present vocation 
of song-writer.’’ In pursuance of this decision, 
he set himself to work, and began to pour out 
his productions with astonishing rapidity. Out 
of the list, embracing about one hundred and 
fifty of his songs, the most flatteringly received 
among his negro melodies were those already 
enumerated, followed by ‘‘ Nelly was a Lady,’ 
in 1549; ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home,’’ and 
‘*Campdown Races,”’ in 1850; “Old Folks at 
Home’”’ in 1851; ‘‘Massa’s in the Cold Ground,”’ 
in 1852; ‘‘O Boys, Carry me ’long,’’ in 1853; 
‘‘Hard Times come again uo more,’’ in 1854; 
‘ Way down South,”’ and ‘‘O Lemuel,’’ in 1855; 
and ‘‘Old Black Joe,’’ in 1860. In all these 
compositions Foster adhered scrupulously to his 
theory adopted at the outset. His verses are 
distinguished bya maivefé characteristic and ap- 
propriate, but consistent at the same time with 
common sense. Enough of the negro dialect is 
retained to preserve distinction, but not to of- 
fend. The sentiment is given in plain phrase, and 
under homely illustration; but it is a sentiment 
nevertheless The melodies are of twin birth, 
literally, with the verscs, for Foster thought in 
tune as he traced in rhyme, and traced in rhyme 
as he thought in tune. Of easy modulation, 
severely simple in their structure, his airs have 
yet the graceful proportions, animated with the 
fervor, unostentatious but all-subduing, of cer 
tain of the old hymns (not the chorals) derived 
from our fathers of a hundred years ago. 

That he had struck upon the trne way to the 
common heart, the successes attending his ef- 
forts surely demonstrate. His songs had anun- 
paralled circulation. The commissions accruing 
to the author on thc sales of ‘* Old Folks’’ alone 
amounted to fifteen thousand dollars. Artists 
of the highest distinction favored him with their 
friendship; and Herz, Sivori, Ole Bull, and Thal- 
berg, were alike ready to approve his genius, 
and to testify that approval in the choice of his 
melodies as themes about which to weave their 
witcheries of embellishment. Complimentary 
letters from men of literary note poured in upon 
him; among others, one fullof generous eucour- 
agement from Washington Irving, dearly prized 
and carefully treasured to the day of Foster's 
death. Similar missives reached him from 
across the seas—from strangers and from trav- 
ellers in lands far remote; and he learned that, 
while ‘‘O Susanna’”’ was the familiar song of the 
cottager of the Clyde, ‘‘Uncle Ned’’ was known 
to the dweller in tents among the Pyramids. 

Of his sentimental songs. ‘* Ah, may the Red 
Rose live alway!’’ ‘‘Maggie by my Side,”’ 
‘Jennie with the Light-brown Hair,’ ‘* Willie, 
we have missed you,” ‘I see her still in my 
Dreams,’’ ‘‘ Wilt thou be gone, Love’”’ (a duet, 
the words adapted from a well-known scene in 
Romeo and Juliet), and ‘‘ Come where my love 
lies dreaming’’ (quartet) are among the leading 
favorites. ‘‘ I see her still in my Dreams,’’ ap- 
peared in 1861, shortly after the death of his 
mother, and is a tribute to the memory of her 
to whom he was devotedly attached. The verses 
to most of these airs—to all the successful ones 
—were of his own composition. Indeed, he 
could seldom satisfy himself in his ‘‘ settings’’ 
of the stanzas of others. 

The last three years of his life Mr. Foster 
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passed in New York. During all that time his 
efforts, with perhaps one exception, were limited 
to the production of songs of a pensive charac- 
ter. He died after a brief illness, on the 13th of 
January, 1864. His remains reached Pittsburg 
on the 20th, and were conveyed to Trinity 
Church, where on the day following, in the 
presence of a large assembly, appropriate and 
impressive ceremonies took place, the choral 
services being sustained by a company of his 
former friends and associates. His body was 
then carried to the Allegheny Cemetery, and, 
to the music of ‘‘Old Folks at Home,’’ finally 
committed to the grave. 

Mr. Foster was below medium height, and 
of slight, well proportioned frame. His shoul- 
ders were marked by a slight droop—the result 
of a habit of walking with his eyes tixed upon 
the ground a pace or two in advance of his feet. 
He nearly always when he veutured out, which 
was not often, walked alone. Arrived at the 
street-crossings, he would frequently pause, 
raise himself, cast a glanceat the surroundings, 
and if he saw an acquaintance nod to him in 
token of recognition, and then, relapsing into 
the old posture, resume hisway. Atsuchtimes 
—indeed, at any time—while he did not repel, 
he took no pains to invite society. He was en- 
tertaining in conversation, although a certain 
hesitancy, from want of wordsand not from any 
organic defect, gave a broken style to his speech. 
For his study he selected a room in the topmost 
story of his house, farthest removed from the 
street and was careful to have the floor of the 
apartment and the avenues of approach to it 
thickly carpeted, to exclude as effectually as 
possible all noises, inside as well as outside of 
of his own premises. The furniture of this room 
consisted of a chair, a lounge, a table, a music- 
rack, andapiano. From thesanctum so chosen, 
seldom opened to others, and never allowed 
upon any pretence to be disarranged, came his 
choicest compositions. His disposition was nat- 
urally amiable, although, from the tax imposed 
by close application to study upon his nervous 
system he was liable to fits of fretfulness and 
skepticism that, only occasional and transient as 
they were, told nevertheless with disturbing ef- 
fect upon his temper. Inthe same unfortunate 
direction was the tendency of a habit grown in- 
sidiously upon him—a habit against the damn- 
ing control of which (as no one better than the 
writer of this article knows) he wrestled with an 
earnestness indescribable, resorting to all the 
remedial expedients which professional skill or 
his own experience could suggest, but never en- 
tirely delivering himself from its inexorable 
mastery. 

In the true estimate of genius, its achieve- 
ments only approximate the highest standard of 
excellence as they are representative, or illus- 
trative, of important truth. They are only great 
as they are good. If Mr. Foster’s art embodied 
no higher idea than the vulgar notion of the 
negro as a man-monkey—a thing of tricks 
and antics—a funny specimen of superior 
gorilla—then it might have proved a tolerable 
catch-penny affair, and commanded an admira- 
tion among boys of various growths until its 
novelty wore off. But the art im his hands 
teemed with a nobler significance. It dealt, in 
its simplicity, with universal sympathies, and 
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taught us all to feel with the slaves the lowly 
joys and sorrows it celebrated. May the time be 
far in the future ere lips fail to move to its 
music, or hearts to respond to its influence, and 
may we who owe him so much preserve grate- 
fully the memory of the master, Stephen Collins 
Foster.—fobert. P. Nevin, in Atlantic Monthly. 


a 


EVOLUTION OF ONE TEACHER. 
BY W. J. MEREDITH. 


‘‘By next winter you ought to be able to 
teach, John,’’ said his aunt, ‘‘and then you 
can make money enough to finish your edu- 
cation later on. There’s no use in feeling 
blue and discouraged now. You'll come 
out all right yet.’’ 

But John was utterly downcast. He had 
planned and built air castles, had given 
days and nights to this passion for a college 
education. What he would do with it when 
he got it was not clear to him, but, for that 
matter, few of us know just what we mean 
to do with the object of our intensest desires, 
and most of us would be rather embarassed 
if we could obtain our wishes without the 
preliminary mental adjustment that comes 
through continued pursuit. 

Still John persisted. His uncle, the cir- 
cuit preacher, gave him secret encourage- 
ment, and when a little so-called college 
was started by two adventurous professors 
in the village near, John grew more trouble- 
some. His father, unable to spare the few 
dollars necessary to pay the expenses of 
attendance, told him he might ‘‘ work out 
and earn his own way.’’ How hard John 
toiled next summer—at fourteen dollars a 
month; how sore his feet were at night from 
stumbling over clods and stones behind the 
plow or harrow; how his head swam with 
the heat and his back ached in the harvest 
field, only a farmer boy away from home 
can realize. How proudly he entered col- 
lege in the fall with his Latin and his alge- 
bra; how bravely he withstood the town- 
boys’ ridicule of his freckled face and cow- 
hide boots. 

And now, after three blissful months, 
Prof. McGrew had announced that the col- 
lege must be yiven up; times were too hard; 
it was impossible to make expenses. That 
was bitterness! He had caught a brief 
glimpse of ‘‘ delectable mountains,’ and 
now to have the fair vision shut out by the 
chilling mists of poverty, to go back to 
hoeing potatoes in the sun and feeding cattle 
in the snow, away from the kindly professor 
he had learned to love so much ; to depend 
upon a stray paper, or an occasional bor- 
rowed book, to satisfy his mental hunger, 
was wretchedness unutterable! His aunt’s 
advice was a mockery. He knew far better 
than she his utter unfitness for the work, 
and yet if he could teach as Prof. McGrew 
could do—could draw out the soul of a boy 
and lead him a devout and humble 
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worshiper to the shrine of knowledge, that 
wonld be a life indeed. 

A differently constituted boy might have 
rebelled against his lot, felt blue for a time, 
and then gone back resignedly to his former 
life of sowing and reaping, tilling and gar- 
nering, to the end of his days. And far be 
it from me to say that his lite might not be 
as well spent and his place as well filled as 
that of restless John—only John could not 
do so. The next autumn there came to an 
adjoining district a young man of rare teach- 
ing ability, whose reputation had preceded 
him. John took his father’s advice and en- 
tered a class of young men and young 
women situated somewhat as he was, and 
then began a school year of work that will 
always stand out in the memories of those 
boys and girls as the opening of a gate to 
the knowledge of their own capabilities, and 
the possibilities of the years to come. All 
the mass of unassorted odds and ends of 
knowledge collected by John during the 
years he stumbled through history, geo- 
graphy, grammar, began to take form. 
Higher branches were taken and pursued 
with eagerness. New thoughts and aspira- 
tions filled the young students almost to the 
exclusion of every-day life, and in after years 
the name of that young teacher would bring 
to John and his classmates a swelling of the 
heart, a softened tenderness of the eye, that 
only the memory of a loved teacher can ex- 
cite. 

At the next county teachers’ examination, 
five of the class passed and were granted 
certificates licensing them to teach, and 
John was one of them. Then came the 
weary hunt for schools, and after many re- 
buffs on account of his boyish face, awkward 
manners, and lack of experience, John was 
employed by the Pleasant Point district 
school board at $30 a month. So began 
John’s life as a teacher, not a professionai 
one, for he still looked forward to saving 
up money to go to college. Professional 
pride came later when he awoke to the fact 
that he had found his vocation, that instead 
of its being a stepping stone to something 
better, teaching was to be his life-work. 

He was fortunate in his choice of a board- 
ing place, and here let me say that the suc- 
cess of the country teacher depends in no 
slight degree upon this choice. John 
boarded with Uncle John Brown, the ac- 
knowledged leader of the community, the 
arbiter of all disputes, the friend and adviser 
of every reputable person in the neighbor- 
hood. The young teacher was treated in 
every respect as a son would be; his com- 
fort was looked after, and his liberty to 
come and go at all times was accorded him 
without restraint. 

He would have been entirely happy but 
for his school. He began his school work 
awkwardly enough, very much as a boy who 
has watched carpenters at their work would 
begin to build a house. He imitated as 
closely as he could the work of George 
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Witte, even to the form of his daily pro- 
gramme, but it was not long before the fact 
forced itself upon his consciousness, that, 
aside from his imperfect knowledge of the 
branches taught, there was something that 
stood in his way as a teacher. 

Why was it that he as well as his pupils 
came to the recitation without interest and 
closed it dissatisfied? Where were the 
eager interest and animated discussion that 
always made the recitation in George Witte’s 
and Professor McGrew’s classes a season of 
delight to all concerned? ‘There must be 
some quality lacking in his make-up, he 
thought, and though he prepared each les- 
son with the utmost care, and racked -his 
brain to remember how George Witte did this 
thing and that, he sank deeper into the 
‘slough of despond "’ day by day, for he was 
too honest to sink into a self-satisfied petty 
taskmaster, ‘‘ to hear lessons’’ perfunctorily 
and draw his salary with a quiet conscience. 

‘It must be that the teacher, like the 
poet, is born, not made, and that | am not 
built for such work,’’ he said. ‘‘ To-day has 
been a miserable failure. I am wretched, 
and the sullen looks of my pupils show that 
they are neither interested nor benefited by 
the day’s work. Such work is little better 
than stealing the district’s money! |] 
wonder if it is so with all beginners.’’ 

The next forenoon there stood in the 
doorway, unannounced, a wiry little man, 
whose restless brown eyes silently and 
swiftly took in every detail of the school- 
room, his face clouding with impatience 
and disapproval as the teacher and class 
floundered on with the grammar recitation. 
Coming forward and shaking hands with 
John in his brusque way, he took the book 
from the teacher’s hand, glanced over the 
page to get an idea of the subject under dis- 
cussion, laid the book face down on the 
desk, took up a piece of chalk, and then 
there followed such a recitation as that class 
had never known before. Poor John, sore 
and bitterly humiliated, found his bitter- 
ness leave L:im, his mind clear, and his 
heart warm with such an interest as he had 
not experienced since George Witte had 
stood before his class in old *‘ No. 10’’ and 
led them into the student's paradise. 

This visit of the county superintendent 
had been one of the events which John knew 
could not be escaped, though the thought of 
it had never failed to send a cold wave of 
dread over him, and now it had come. He 
knew his work had been condemned, and 
justly, too—that was the worst of it. Not- 
withstanding the few earnest words of en- 
couragement and admonition the superin- 
tendent had given him and the school, he 
dismissed the pupils for the noon recess 
with a feeling that solitude, absolute and 
never ending, was the only bearable thing 
in existence. He slowly turned to meet the 
superintendent’s eye when the last child 
passed out, and started at the hearty words 
and kindly smile that greeted him. 
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‘Get you hat and come with me. You 
can eat your dinner when you get back. I 
am going over to see Brown in No. 37, and 
you can ride a mile with me and walk back. 
Do you good. I wont call this a visit. I'll 
be back in a week or two. 

‘* How long have you been at work here ?’’ 
he asked when they were on their way.”’ 

‘** Three weeks?’ Been like a half cen- 
tury hasn’t it? Say, you want to keep your 
eye on that little fellow that sits by the 
window, and you'd better separate those 
two big girls. Your school is small, but 
you must keep it wellin hand or you'll be 
in hot water before you know it. You must 
have good order first of all, or your work 
can have little effect. What are you reading, 
professional I mean? ‘ Nothing?’ That 
won't do. Come over to town alter school 
Friday afternoon and stay all night with 
me. I want to talk to you, and you'd bet- 
ter see George Bliss and tell him to let you 
have my Swett’s Methods. Take care of it, 
and get one of your own as soon as you can, 
You need it right now and evety day. And 
shape your plans to attend our Normal In- 
stitute next summer, if you’re going to teach 
in my county. I'll lend you a stack of old 
School Journals when you come over Friday, 
and my wife will tell you how they used to 
teach back in New York. Good-bye, and 
don’t forget the Swett's Methods,’’ and 
away went the incarnation of restless energy, 
leaving John to plod back to his work, 
humbled to the dust, but cheered too, by the 
kindly interest and mock severity of the 
little superintendent. 

John ate no dinner that day, and the pu- 
pils wondered at the softened mood that had 
taken the place of the irritable manner that 
had been growing upon him for the week 
previous. The conversation around the 
superiitendent’s tea-table when John kept 
his engagement, Friday, shone afterward in 
his memory like a star. He brought away 
with him a luminous thought, that there 
was a profession called teaching, not merely 
a business by which one could earn money, 
but a sacred calling second to none which 
man might follow; that though his work 
was crude and imperfect, he was young, and 
the means of improvement lay open to him. 
They had talked long of normal schools, 
and the good time coming when every 
teacher would go forth to his work equipped 
with a professional education ; how in the 
meantime, earnest teachers were striving 
by means of pedagogical books, educational 
papers, aud normal institutes, to overcome 
in some measure, the lack of training 
among numbers of their profession. 

‘*Seventy per cent. of our teachers begin 
their work as you did, John, totally without 
professional training,’’ the superintendent 
had said. ‘‘Is it any wonder that our schools 
fail to accomplish what is expected of them, 
or that our profession is looked upon by 
most people as a sort of peddling business ? 
The election of our county superintendent 
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is made a political matter, and no thought 
is given to his fitness for the place. Noth- 
ing but the special providence that always 
follows children prevents our teachers doing 
incalculable harm.’’ 

The old School Journals were a revelation 
to the young teacher, but best of all was the 
Swett’s Methods. A strong professional 
interest in his work began to animate him, 
and instead of weary drag of routine lesson 
learning, he began to see that a teacher 
might and should love his work as any 
other artist mightdo. His pupils paid him 
back with redoubled docility and industry, 
and, though he could not shut his eyes to 
the fact that he was only a very awkward, 
though earnest apprentice, unskillfully 
working with priceless material, his consci- 
ence no longer tormented him, his self 
respect came back and never again deserted 
him. 

When his three months’ term came to an 
end, he could see that he had taken a long 
step toward becoming a professional teacher. 
But when the school board tendered him the 
winter term with increased salary, he felt 
that he would rather leave behind him the 
scene of his many blunders and begin anew 
in another place. 

The Normal Institute held at the county 
seat the next summer was a four weeks’ 
dream of pleasure to the now awakened 
teacher. The daily association with men 
and women whose lives had been conse- 
crated to this highest of all callings kindled 
John’s soul into a fervent flame of devotion 
to the work. 

The conductor raised him to the pinnacle 
of happiness by drawing out and praising 
some clever work he had done in language, 
and by advising him in his choice of a tew 
good books—‘‘ teachers’ indispensables.”’ 

I have no time to tell the story of how 
crowded winter schools taught John the art 
of school discipline and economy of time ; 
how small summer schools gave him time 
for professional reading and study; how 
this five years’ apprenticeship in country 
schools was followed by a village principal- 
ship, marriage, and the blessed influences 
of a home of his own; how a parent’s joys 
and cares gave John a clearer insight into 
child-life and children’s needs; how, still a 
student, feeling as a sort of personal wrong, 
the deprivation of that longed-for college 
course, John works and waits, feeling that 


‘*There are other nobler works to do 
And victor he must ever be ’”’ 


The record of the many failures, the many 
helpful expedients learned, the triumphs 
and defeats, is, as Kipling says: Another 
story.—V. W. Journal of Education. 


— 


Give rest! tired hands and feet drag slow; 
Give sight to eyes too full of tears to see, 

Give music where sweet trumpets never blow, 
Give happiness, and joy shall garment thee. 
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HINTS ON SPELLING. 


BY D. C. MURPHY. 


HE reason some children do not learn 
to spell easily is because they do not 
know how many syllables are in some 
words, nor how to separate words into 
syllables, so that another valuable exer- 
cise for the preparation of a_ spelling 
lesson is to divide the words into syllables 
by use of the hyphen. We teach the 
child that, in general, there are as many 
syllables in a word as there are distinct 
vowel sounds, and that a syllable consists 
of a word or part of a word that is spoken 
by a single impulse of the voice, and that 
syllabication is the division of a word into 
such parts as are made by a single im- 
pulse of the voice. Teachers may, with 
considerable profit to their pupils, spend 
time in having pupils divide the words of 
two or more syllables into separate syl- 
lables. For instance, hand and broad 
have each a single syllable, while hand- 
ful and broader are words of two sylla- 
bles each. If the pupils are given for 
their seat work the words in the lesson to 
divide off into syllables by placing the 
hyphen (-) between the syllables, teach- 
ers will find that pupils will gain many 
new ideas with reference to the pronun- 
ciation and meaning of words. While 
they are dividing the words, they can also 
arrange them alphabetically. For ex- 
ample, take certain important words in a 
lesson ; I find they are :— 
horizon. banana. 
parallel. volcano. 
geography. ostrich. 
milliner. icicle. 
coordinate. scholar. 
elephant. 
The pupil looks over the list carefully 
and places the words in alphabetical 
order, and divides them into syllables, 
and they will appear as follows: 
ba-na-na. ge-og-ra-phy. _os-trich. 
Car-o-lina, ho-ri-zon. par-al-lel. 
co-or-di-nate. _i-ci-cle. pre-mi-um. 
de-li-cious. mil-li-ner. schol-ar. 
el-e-phant. nu-mer-a-tor. vol-ca-no. 
If any words are presented in the les- 
sons which the pupil cannot separate into 
syllables readily, teach him the use of 
the dictionary and let him use it freely. 
No child can thus take up words and 
divide them without concentrating his 
thoughts upon the work. His mind is 
quickened, and while he is really doing 


delicious. 
gardener. 
numerator. 
premium. 
Carolina. 
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something that arouses his interest, his 
power of thinking is developed, and he is 
soon able to master many hundreds of 
words.—/ournal of Education. 


— —~>— — 


STORY IN MULTIPLICATION. 


k ITTY sat under the sweet-apple tree 

in the golden October noontime, cry- 
ing salt tears into her Primary Arithmetic. 

‘* Now, what’s the matter, Kittyleen?’’ 
asked big brother Tom, coming out with 
his Greek Grammar under hisarm. ‘‘I 
supposed you were eating sweet apples 
and studying, and I came out to do so, 
too, and here you are crying.”’ 

**Tt’s—this—dreadful— multiplication- 
table!’’ sobbed Kitty. ‘‘I can’t never 
learn it, never!’’ 

‘*Hard?”’ asked Tom. 

‘Oh, it's awful! Harder than any- 
thing in your college books, I know. 
It’s the eights this afternoon, and I can’t 
learn them, anyhow.”’ 

‘Don't you know how much eight 
times one is?’’ asked Tom, picking up a 
sweet apple and beginning to eat it. 

‘* Yes, of course. Eight times one is 
eight. I can say up to five times eight 
all right.’’ 

‘‘Can you? Well that’s encouraging, 
I’msure. Let’s hear you.”’ 

Kitty rattled it off like a book. ‘‘ Five 
times eight is forty’’—and there she 
stopped. 

‘*Oh, go right on!’’ said Tom. 
times eight is forty-eight.”’ 

‘*T can’t,’’ said Kitty. ‘‘I can’t learn 
the rest. I’ve tried and tried, and it's. 
no use.’’ 

‘*Do you learn so hard ?’’ asked Tom. 
‘* Now hear this, and then repeat it after 
me as well as you can.’’ And Tom re- 
peated a verse of a popular college song. 

Kitty laughed, and repeated the non- 
sense word for word. 

“Why, you caz learn!”’ 

‘‘But that has a jingle to it. 
like the dry multiplication. table.’’ 
‘‘ Let’s put a jingle into that, then. 

‘* *Six times eight was always late, 
Hurried up, and was forty-eight; 
Seven times eight was cross as.two sticks, 
Had a nap and was fifty-six. 
Eight times eight fell onto the floor, 
I picked it up and ’twas sixty-four ; 
Nine times eight,—it wouldn’t do, 
I turned it over, ’twas seventy-two.’”’ 

‘Did you make that all up, now?”’ 

asked Kitty, in wonderment. 


‘* Six. 


It isn’t 
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‘* Why, yes,’’ laughed Tom. 

**Oh, it’s splendid! Let's see, how is 
it?’’ And she went straight through it 
with very little help. ‘‘ Ten times eight 
is eighty. That one’s easy enough to 
remember.’’ 

‘* And, now,’’ said Tom, when she had 
the jingle well learned, ‘‘say the table 
aloud and the jingle in your mind as you 
go along.”’ 

Kitty tried that, and a very few times 
made it a success. With the ringing of 
the first bell she was ready to start for 
school, with those ‘‘ dreadful eights ’”’ all 
perfect. 

‘*You're the best Tom in the whole 
world !’’ she said, with a good by kiss. 
‘* And I don’t believe there’s another boy 
in college that could make such nice 
poetry.’’ 

Tom laughed as he opened his Greek 
Grammar.— xchange. 


—_— 


AN ELECTRICAL TRIUMPH. 


N oration on the ‘‘ Progressand Future | 
of Electricity’’ was delivered by Dr. 
‘Chauncey M. Depew to an audience of 
about 10,000 people, assembled in the 


hall of the National Electrical Exposition, 
in New York, Saturday evening, May 
16th. 

To demonstrate the promptness of 
modern telegraphic service, a message 
written by Dr. Depew and addressed to 
Mr. Edward D. Adams, President of the 
‘Cataract General Electric Company, was 
transmitted over the lines and connec- 
tions of the Postal Telegraph Cable Com- 
pany, from New York via Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg and Canso, to London and back, 
via Boston to New York. Col. Albert 
D. Chandler, President and General Man- 
ager of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany, acted as the sending operator in the 
‘north balcony and started the message on 
its long journey at 8:34 o’clock in the 
-evening. Mr. Thomas A. Edison, who 
in his younger days was also a telegraph 
“operator, received the message in the 
‘south balcony when it came back, hand- 
ing a copy in his own beautiful hand- 
writing to Mr. Adams at 8:38 p. m., the 
‘time occupied in carrying the message 
over 15,000 miles of a part of the Postal 
Cable Company’s overland and cable sys- 
tem being exactly four minutes. That 
portion of the circuit between New York 
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and Buffalo was energized with electricity 
generated by Niagara Falls at the plant 
of the Cataract General Electric Company. 

Mr. Depew’s message and Mr. Adams’ 
reply were as follows: 

“No. 1, MAY 16, 1896. 
To Edward D. Adams, New York, via San Francisco, 

Vancouver, Montreal, Canso, London, Lisbon, Bombay 

and Tokio. 

God created, nature treasures, and 
science utilizes electrical power for the 
grandeur of nations and the peace of the 
world, CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
To Chauncey M. Depew, New York, via Tokio, Bombay, 


London, Canuso, Montreal, Vancouver and San Fran- 
cisco 


Mighty Niagara, nature’s wonder, 
serving man through the world’s electric 
circuit, proclaims to all peoples science 
triumphant and the benevolent Creator. 

EDWARD D. ADAMS. 


When the message reached London a 
copy was handed to the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company, and was forwarded by 
it over various lines and cables via. Lis- 
bon, Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Suez, 
Aden, Bombay, Madras, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, and Nagasaki to Tokio, 
Japan, returning thence via London and 
reaching the Exposition at 9:24 p. m. 

The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany and connections also transmitted a 
copy of the message from New York 
through Mexico, down the west coast 
and up the east coast of South America, 
thence to Spain and back to New York, 
the time occupied being twenty-one min- 
utes. 

The arrangements for Mr. Depew’s 
oration and the demonstrations of what 
is possible in long distance electrical 
transmission were conceived and carried 
out by Mr. F. W. Hawley, Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Cataract 
General Electric Company, which com- 
pany furnished the current for the initial 
circuit. 

These demonstrations of the annihila- 
tion of time and space by means of 
modern telegraph facilities are the most 
extensive that have ever been under- 
taken. The invention of instruments and 
construction of the vast system of tele- 
graph lines and cables, which make these 
remarkable feats possible, have all been 
the work of scarcely more than fifty years, 
and a large portion of it of the last dozen 
years. No better illustration of the 
world’s progress during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century could possibly 
have been devised. 
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The very men who handled the mes- 
sage in the hall are older than the science 
of which they are the masters, and there 
are many present who remember the 
occasion of the sending of Morse’s world- 
famous first message—‘*‘ What hath God 
wrought!’ Hehad promised Miss Ells- 
worth, daughter of the Commissioner of 
Patents at Washington, that she should 
have the honor of writing the first dis- 
patch over the line between Washington 
and Baltimore, and, when all was ready, 
she gave him these words of the old 
prophet, more appropriate and forcible 
now than ever before. 


FOUR GLIMPSES. 
BY A. M. M’CAINE. 


\ ROCKY, dusty, desolate New Eng- 
{\ land village. At the little station 
James Holcombe is using his awkward, 
youthful strength in the piling of wood 
for the railroad, while on the platform 
watching and smoking lounges Bill Mor- 
rison, Blankville’s richest, most disrepu- 
table resident. 

‘*Say, Jim, d’you ever think of goin’ 
to college ?’’ suddenly comes from behind 
the pipe. 

‘* Yes, Mr. Morrison, lots of times, but 
it’s no use; it’s lucky I’ve had my school- 
ing, for now father and mother are gone 
I’ve nothing left—but the good name’’ 
—and the wood goes up very slowly. 

After a long silence—‘“‘ Say, Jim, d’you 
ever figger on it?”’ 

‘* Yes, I have, but I can't make it go.’’ 

Another long wait, while the busy 
hands and the lazy pipe do their work. 

‘Jim, you figger some more ’n let me 
know what it'll take,’n you sh’ll have 
the money. You needn’t to be s’prised. 
I've allers liked you, you see, ’n I calc’- 
late old Uncle Bill’d be better pleased it 
sh'd go that way than in fillin’ me up on 
whisky ’n I can’t drink it all, neither.’’ 

Over to the platform comes ‘‘ Jim,”’ 
both honest hands held out. ‘‘ Thank 
you, thank you, Mr. Morrison; that’s 
a generous offer and I’ll take it, for I 
know you mean just what you say’’—so 
the piling and the smoking grow very 
brisk and cheery. 

* * 2 * 

A quiet old college town with its stately 
buildings and peaceful, shady streets. 

The term work here and the vacation 
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school teaching are very different from 
Blankville academy, the hillside farm and 
the ‘‘chores,’’ but the boy is the same; 
under better clothes and more polish is 
the same earnest, helpful spirit. 

‘*That young Holcombe will make a 
good thing of his four years,’’ says one 
professor to another. 

“*It won't be his fault if he doesn’t, and 
we mustn’t let it be ours,’’ said two pairs 
of friendly eyes, watching the slender 
figure crossing the college green. 


A bustling, growing, western city. 
Out of one of its great school buildings, 
at the dismissal hour, hundreds of chil- 
dren are marching; between the double 
lines watching the steady step, giving a 
word here, a smile there, stands Professor 
Holcombe, principal of this largest of the 
city’s schools. 

Dr. Lee, passing in his carriage, re- 
marks to his neighbor, the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, ‘‘ There’s the Professor’s body- 
guard; all the other children envy those 
who can go to school to him.”’ 

“Yes, no wonder. To my certain 
knowledge that man has helped, is help- 
ing, more struggling humanity than any 
two of our city’s millionaires. He's in 
the night-schools, in his day school, in 
the charitable work everywhere. It is 
not with money that he helps, for he 
can’t do much there; he’s just finished 
paying the debt for his college education; 
it’s his care and sympathy which make 
him the man whom the children love.”’ 

A calm, beautiful ‘‘city of the dead.”’ 
Under the great trees is gathered a silent, 
reverent crowd, and so many of the crowd 
are children, not pushing, jostling, shout- 
ing, but listening with’ sad and earnest 
faces. 

One flower-strewn grave with its simple 
monument is the centre of the throng. 
Closest round it stand the men and 
women who have been fellow-workers 
with the friend whom they all mourn, 
and one gray-haired teacher speaks: 

‘This monument, erected by the city 
school children, to the memory of their 
beloved superintendent, marks the close 
of a long, beautiful life. James Hol- 
combe was a boy more friendless, poorer 
than any boy here to day, when suddenly 
help came,’’ and then he tells the story 
we have told. 

‘That money has helped you, boys 
and girls; it, with God’s aid, made of 
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the New England lad a noble teacher, 
and his words and works will live again 
in you. The lender of the money died 
years ago, died no better than he lived ; 
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he could not be a man himself, but he 
could help another, and somewhere, some- 
how, he will have full credit for his share 
in this good man’s life.—Zachange. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Ve may be ave stickin’ in atree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scotch Farmer. 
N. C. SCHAEFFER. - - “ ° 


J. P. McCASKEY. 


HE triennial election of Superintend- 
ents on the first Tuesday of May 
showed a very decided tendency in the 
direction of civil service. More than one 
hundred of the old Superintendents were 
re-elected. At the expiration of the term 
for which the late election was held, at 
least fifty will have been in office not less 
than nine years, thirty-three not less than 
twelve years, nineteen not less than fifteen 
years, twelve not less than eighteen years, 
six not less than twenty-one years, four 
not less than twenty-four years, whilst 
W. W. Cottingham, of Easton, will head 
the list with a term of service as Super- 
intendent covering thirty-three years, 
Superintendents Luckey and Patterson 
coming next with a term of at least thirty 
yearseach. Of those who go out of office 
only two had served less than two terms; 
fourteen had served at least three terms ; 
seven at least four terms, whilst Super- 
intendent Transeau heads the list with 
twenty-one years, and Superintendent 
Ryan follows next with eighteen years. 
Counting the years which Dr. S. A. Baer 
served as Superintendent in South Car- 
olina, his career as a school officer covers 
not less than two decades. ‘These figures 
show in a general way that the directors, 
who have the best opportunity for ob- 
serving school work, are averse to frequent 
changes in the important department of 
school supervision. This is further evi- 


dent from the increase of salaries in spite | 


of hard times. 


The directors of Alle- | 


gheny county raised the salary from four | 


to five thousand dollars; those of Pitts- | 
| are also being made to conduct members 


burg from thirty-five hundred to four 
thousand, and those of other cities, bor- 


oughs and counties from one to five hun- 
dred dollars. Supt. Mackey, of Butler, 
was re-elected, with an increase from fif- 
teen hundred to two thousand, whilst the 
city of Reading tempts him with twenty- 
five hundred. A decrease occurred ina 
few instances in which new and untried 
men were elected. Two lady Superin- 
tendents were re-elected, namely, Miss 
Anna Bodler of Potter, and Miss Tillie S. 
Booz of Bristol borough. In Cameron 
county Miss Mattie M. Collins succeeds 
Miss Ella Herrick. Although time will 
undoubtedly show that the directors were 
not infallible in their choice in every 
instance, the result as a whole proves the 
wisdom and statesmanship of those who 
framed our laws governing the election 
of Superintendents of Schools. 

THE programme of the meeting at 
Bloomsburg is not quite ready for publi- 
cation at the time we go to press. It 
will be out early in June. Among sub- 
jects to be discussed are the following : 
The Psychology of Number Practically 
Applied; the County Institute; Ways and 
Means of Improving Teachers now in 
office; Music in the Public Schools; A 
Critique of Methods of Teaching Read- 
ing now in vogue, including the Pollard 
method, Fundenberg method, Ward Ra- 
tional method, Farnham Sentence method, 
etc.; Child Study; Round Table Con- 
ferences on High and Grammar School 
work, Primary School work, and Rural 
(Ungraded) School work; the Relation 
of the Normal Schools to the Common 
School System; and Mistaken Views of 
Education. Gov. Hastings and State 
Supt. Schaeffer will address the Associa- 
tion on Wednesday evening, July 15th. 

There will be a reception given to the 
members of the Association by the citi- 
zens of Bloomsburg on Tuesday evening, 
just after the Inaugural Address by the 
President. Arrangements for this re- 
ception are in the hands of a committee 
of prominent citizens. Arrangements 


of the Association through the leading 
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factories of Bloomsburg. The silk mill, 
woolen mill, desk factory, carpet factory, 
furniture factory, brass tube factory, Paul 
E. Wirt pen factory, the car shops, etc., 
are among the leading industries to be 
visited by those interested. 

The hotels of Bloomsburg are making 
extensive preparations for the accommo- 
dation of visitors, and by request of 
many prominent members of the Associ- 
ation, the Normal School dormitories and 
dining-rooms, will be open for the accom- 
modation of guests. 

In applying for orders for excursion 
tickets, enclose a stamp, full name and 
address, to Mr. G. E. Wilbur, Bloomsburg, 
Pa. State number of orders needed, name 
of railroad and station from which you 
start, and name of each railroad upon 
which you will travel. 


THE railroads have arranged to extend 
the time on tickets to the National Edu- 
cational Association, Buffalo, to July 31st, 
subject to the following conditions: To 
secure the extension of time, all tickets 
must be deposited with the Joint Agent 
of Terminal at Buffalo on or before July 
1oth. This arrangement of adding two 
weeks to the time ought to mean much 
for the success of the N. E. A. meeting, 
as it will enable visitors from the East 
to take in Niagara Falls, Toronto, Chau- 
tauqua, and many other points of inter- 
est in that vicinity. The programme 
presents a strong array of names and 
topics. It may be had by addressing 
Albert E. Swift, Local Secretary N. E. 
A., Buffalo, New York. 


THE School Commissioners of New 
York city are looking for a City Superin- 


tendent. They want the best man in the 
country whose services can be secured. 
The name of Dr. Gilman, President of 
Johns Hopkins University, has been 
under consideration, but the trustees, the 
faculty, and the alumni of this institu- 
tion have made such earnest protest 
against his leaving them that New York 
must look elsewhere. 
The Outlook for May 234, Lyman Abbott 
discusses the situation, in the hope of re- 
lief from that mere machine organization 
into which graded schools are so likely to 
drift when superintendents and principals 
put upon their work business brains only, 
lacking that power to arouse and inspire, 
which is the essential thing in school 
direction or administration. President 








ganization. 


In the number of | 
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Felkel, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, says: 
‘*It is a strange commentary that in our 
ungraded schools throughout the country 
children attending school from fcur to 
six months per year for a period of irom 
six to eight years are better educated and 
prepared to enter upon the ordinary duties 
of life than the majority of children after 
taking the full course of eight years of 
ten months per year.’’ We doubt the 
truth of this sweeping assertion, but can 
readily see how it might be true. Hear 
Dr. Abbott on the New York situation: 

‘The importance in the present crisis 
in the history of New York city schools 
of having the best equipped man for the 
place in the country as Superintendent of 
Schools justifies 7he Oudélook in urging 
again upon the School Commissioners 
the great responsibility which rests upon 
them in choosing a successor to Mr. Jas- 
per, whose term expires on the first of 
next month. Mr. Jasper has been the 
head of the schools in this city for many 
years, and is a man of very considerable 
executive ability, whose knowledge of 
the detail of the department is probably 
unrivaled, and who has very excellent 
abilities in several directions; but he is 
not in any sense an educational expert. 
He is couspicuously lacking in those 
qualities which the city of New York 
needs pre-eminently at the present mo- 
ment. He is not in touch with the mod- 
ern educational movement, and he is 
lacking in the elements of leadership. 
The public school system of the city 
needs, above all things, the breath of a 
new and deeper intellectual and spiritual 
life. Its mechanism is already thoroughly 
elaborated ; it suffers from too much or- 
What is now needed is that 
vital spirit without which the best edu- 
cational methods are as dry and unpro- 
ductive as the bed of astream in a drought 
in August Mr. Jasper has served the 
city well along the line of his own ca- 
pacity, but the city needs a new Super- 
intendent of Schools, and the selection 
ought to be made without reference to 
personal considerations, and solely on the 
ground of securing highest competency. 
The position is a very difficult one. 
Whoever comes here and makes an im- 
pression on our schools must bring not 
only pedagogic genius, but also the zeal 
and courage of areformer. It is, never- 
theless, a very desirable position for a 
man of the right sort, because it is 
a great educational opportunity.”’ 
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Dr. BURROWES had for nearly twenty 
years been advocating Normal Schools as 
an essential feature of our system of Com- 
mon Schools. He had given the subject 
more thought than any other man in the 
State, and with the patience of hope de- 
ferred, continued to urge it in one form 
or another upon the attention of the pub- 
lic, trusting that something would come of 
it. In his report for 1836 he recommends 
two schools, in that of 1837 he continues 
to urge the training of teachers, and again, 
in his memorable report of 1838, he pre- 
sents the subject very forcibly, saying that 
five such schools ‘‘ would be capable of 
affording instruction to 2500 students at 
one time,’’ of whom ‘“‘ one-half would ne- 
cessarily complete their course each year.’’ 


IN conducting the City Institute of 
Scranton, Supt. Howell adopted the plan 
of having each session opened with a 
lecture on the life and services of a great 
educator. Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, 
Horace Mann, were thus brought to the 
attention of the teachers. Keep in view 
also the educational history of Pennsy]l- 
vania, and the good men who have been 
instrumental in making it. It is not well 
our teachers, even Normal graduates, 
should of all this be densely ignorant. 


THE fourth Summer Meeting, con- 
ducted by the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, will 
be held in the buildings of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, from Mon- 
day, July 6th to July 31st, 1896. Because 
ofa guarantee fund of one thousand dollars 
given by a gentleman interested in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania, the 
society is able to offer the Inclusive 
Ticket for this Summer Meeting of four 
weeks, of which the regular price is 
$15.00, for the very low sum of $5.00. 
This almost nominal rate is made only to 
the teachers of Pennsylvania. This ticket 
admits to the lectures in all the depart- 
ments. The regular convention railway 
rate of one and one-third fare for the 
round trip has also been given. The 
programme being fully up to the high 
standard set in the three previous sessions, 
this opportunity to the live and earnest 
teacher of spending a few weeks in the 
stimulating atmosphere of the University 
and of Philadelphia, is one not to be dis- 
regarded. If the reader wishes to know 
what wonderful variety is here offered, 
and what an extraordinary list of lecturers 
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of reputation in their special branches 
has been announced, he can obtain full 
information by addressing Edward T. 
Devine, Director, No. 111 S. 15th st., 
Philadelphia. Write to him, and spend 
these weeks at the University if you can 
do so. It will mark an era in your life 
both as a teacher and as a human being. 
There will be more of you ever after, 
that is to say, you will weigh more on 
the scales intellectual and spiritual. 


THE June A/antic contains a third 
paper in the series on The Case of the 
Public Schools. It is entitled The Poli- 
tician and the Public School, and is writ- 
ten by Mr. L. H. Jones, Superintendent 
of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Jones 
uses as the basis of his paper information 
received from over 1,600 teachers and 
superintendents in all parts of the nation. 
This article isa striking presentation of 
the evils due to political influences in 
public ‘school matters. He cites the 
schools of Indianapolis and Cleveland as 
examples of the benefits of freedom from 
these influences. Mr. Jones writes with 
great earnestness, and speaking as he 
does from a long and varied experience 
in the public schools of this country, his 
judgments should have great weight with 
all thinking people. 


Hon. H. C. Hickok says of the work of 
Dr. Burrowes: ‘‘ He had the arduous and 
difficult and untried pioneer task of put- 
ting the new free school system into opera- 
tion and prescribing rnles and forms and 
regulations for organizing and administer- 
ing the schools, a service which gained for 
him great and enduring reputation. His 
last masterly annual report for 1838 was 
a brilliant programme thrown upon the 
canvas of the future, but so far in advance 
of the times as to be unpractical then, and 
there being neither public sentiment nor 
public funds to make his suggestions in 
that report available, in the political com- 
motion of the times they slowly faded 
from the public consciousness and were 
forgotten except as a vague tradition. 
This was the common fate of school re- 
ports all through the germinating period 
of our school history.”’ 


Ir anybody wants to get a book for 
$1.50, that would demoralize the best of 
the champion spellers, in these days of 
spelling matches, let him send to C. W. 


Larison, Ringos, New Jersey. It’s the 
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most unique thing in the way of bad 
spelling to be found anywhere, we sup- 
pose, upon the continent. A friend, 
when it came in, opened the innocent- 
looking volume, glanced at a page or two 
and closed it, horror-stricken, saying, 
‘Here's a frightful book!’’ The writer 
looked at ita few moments and flung it 
away, glad to get it out of his hands, lest, 
as a speller, he might be forever trans- 
fixed by this Gorgon terror, and so lose 
the little sure knowledge of our happy- 
go-lucky orthography that he finds use- 
tul at times for proof-reading and other 
purposes. The publisher, in a letter re- 
ceived with the book, says: ‘‘ Bi the mal 
ov yesterda I sent yu a volum entitled 
Reminissensez ov Scul Lif. Plez notis 
it in the periodical hwich yu edit and 
send me a copi ov the ishu containing 
the notis. The buc wil be sent, bi mal, 
tu eni addres on reset ov the pris, $1.50.” 
He is no doubt an excellent but mis- 
guided man, with a dream—like some of 
the rest of us—of benefit to his kind in 
his little day of grace. But the pleasant 


dream seems here to have drifted into 
a sort of spellers’ nightmare. 


A LARGE party of a hundred or more 
pupils and teachers of the West Chester 
State Normal School made a pleasant 
and profitable visit to Washington a few 
weeks since. They saw much of special 
interest at the National Capital, and they 
all agree that seeing is better than reading 
or hearing of these things. 


In the May number of Zhe Journal we 
asked, ‘‘ Who will publish a Bible read- 
ing book for schools?’’ And already 
the book lies upon our table. It is en- 
titled ‘‘ Readings from the Bible,’’ and 
has been prepared under the supervision 
of the Chicago Woman's Educational 
Union. The late distinguished clergy- 
man, Rev. David Swing, of Chicago, at 
the request of the Union, named the com- 
mittee under whose direction it has been 
prepared. There are in it 150 titles and 
162 pages of wisely chosen selections from 
the Old and New Testaments. It can- 
not, we think, offend the peculiar views 
of any intelligent class of religious peo- 
ple. We recall a series of reading books 
issued in sumptuous style some years 
ago, in which all reference to the Bible 
was studiously avoided, and we made to 
the publishers a personal protest against 
this feature of the books. This little 
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book is worth the entire series a thousand 
times told. It may be had for thirty 
cents from the publishers, Messrs. Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

A Goop thing can be overdone, and by 
good people, with the best intentions, but 
somewhat lacking common sense. /rin- 
ary £:ducation reports these as the new 
hygienic rules for the New York public 
schools: ‘‘ Not only are slates, slate pen- 
cils, and sponges to be done away with, 
but even the pens and lead pencils used 
in place of them must not be transferred 
from one pupil tothe other. Books taken 
to their homes by pupils must be covered 
once a month with brown manila paper. 
Places for drinking water on the ground 
floor of school houses will be abolished, 
and covered pitchers will be provided for 
each class-room. Every pupil will have 
a numbered cup, and the interchange of 
cups is prohibited. The principal or 
teachers in charge must notify the Board 
of Health once a week of the names and 
addresses of all pupils kept from school 
by illness of whatever nature. Whena 
pupil is excluded on account of illness, his 
seat shall be washed with a soda solution. 
All principals and teachers should be for- 
bidden, the rule says, from sending a pupil 
to the house of another.’’ Oh! 


Dr. J. F. Rothrock, Commissioner of 
Forestry of Pennsylvania, sending a con- 
tribution to the Memorial Fund, adds: 
‘‘Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes’ was my 
friend, dearer to me at the time than any 
other man, my fatherexcepted. We were 
friends tillthe end came. I send check for 
$5 towards the Memorial. It cannot fail.’’ 
Dr. Burrowes was also—as we know well 
—warmly attached to Dr. Rothrock, who 
was then the professor in botany and re- 
lated branches at the Pennsylvania State 
College, and no one who knew both men 
would wonder at that. Dr. R. isa prince 
of the blood royal, and the spirit in which 
he makes contribution to this fund is 
worth infinitely more than the money that 
he has here contributed, good as it is. 


Hon. C. W. STONE has prepared and 
submitted to Congress a very able report 
on Metric Weights and Measures. It is 
well worthy otf study by every teacher 
and every man of business in the United 
States. On page 15 the following argu- 
ment is found: ‘*‘ The saving of time in 
the schoolboy’s life that would result 
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from the change has been estimated with 
considerable unanimity by educators, but 
the saving in all the practical operations 
of subsequent everyday life is beyond the 
possibility of intelligent estimate. The 
report of the Committee of the English 
Parliament states that ‘no less than one 
year’s school time would be saved if the 
metrical system were taught in place of 
that now in use.’ This is corroborated 
by the estimates of educators in this 
country, some of whom concur in the 
English estimate of an entire year in the 
child’s life, and others limit it to the sav- 
ing of a year in the time devoted to 
arithmetical calculation. 
either basis and remembering that there 
were in 1894, according to the report of 
the Commissioner of Education in the 


public and private schools of this country | 


15,327,210 school children, the aggregate 
loss is appalling. Fifteen million years 
of human life wasted, and needlessly 
wasted! Who will assume the responsi- 


bility for the continuance of a system 
producing such results?’’ 


—_— ~~ __ —_——— 


BLOOMSBURG. 


‘THE choice of Bloomsburg as the place 

of holding the next annual meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association ena- 
bles the school men and women of Penn- 
sylvania who are or who may become 
members of the Association, to visit one 
of the most interesting and most pros- 
perous towns of the State. Bloomsburg 
is an illustration of what may be done, by 
business thrift and foresight and broad- 
gauge management, for the development 
of a town possessed of good natural ad- 
vantages. 

It is the county seat of Columbia 
county, and is located on the lines of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, the 
Reading Railroad, and the Bloomsburg 
and Sullivan Railroad. These well-known 
transportation lines bring the town into 


close communication with the entire an-. 


thracite and bituminous coal fields, as 
well as the great lumber regions of Penn- 
sylvania, all of which are reached within 
a radius of about thirty miles. 

It has numerous and extensive manu- 
facturing establishments of many kinds, 
including silk mills, carpet mills, school 
furniture, cars, tubing, pens, pottery, and 
others. The variety of manufactures is 
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remarkable, which contributes no doubt 
to the great and growing prosperity of 
the town. Its water supply is excellent; 
its streets are attractive, well cared for, 
and lined with shade trees. 

From the roof of the Bloomsburg State 
Normal School an excellent view can be 
had of Bloomsburg and its surroundings. 
One can look twelve miles along the 
winding Susquehanna. To the north 
the eye rests upon fertile valleys, green 
and brown and yellow. To the south 
the river hill rises abruptly from the Sus- 
quehanna, and back of it is the majestic 
Catawissa Mountain. To the north is 
Knob Mountain, and, shut in by the 
mountains on every side, runs the beauti- 
ful Fishing Creek. 

Directly beneath you lies the town of 
Bloomsburg, with the Susquehanna on 
one side and Fishing Creek on the other. 
The main part of the town being ona 
plateau, adds much to its healthfulness 
and picturesqueness. Church spires and 
the roofs of houses are half concealed 
among the trees. 

Between the river and, for the most part, 
the more thickly settled part of the town, 
are the factories. Beyond them is a 
beautiful stretch of level land to the Sus- 
quehanna. There the banks rise so high 
that never in the history of Pennsylvania 
have they been overflowed. The Blooms- 
burg State Normal School, which was 
opened in 1869, is located on what is 
known as Normal Hill, one of the most 
beautiful sites that any institution could 
have. It is a hundred and fifty feet 
above the Susquehanna. Fourteen acres 
of campus afford ample space for lawns 
and athletic grounds, and include a large 
and beautiful oak grove; while the four 
large brick buildings, containing a floor 
space of four and one seventh acres, are 
admirably adapted to their different uses. 
The total length of the corridors in these 
buildings exceeds one-half mile. The 
dormitories are very large buildings, and 
accommodate about four hundred stu- 
dents. The total enrollment of the school 
exceeds six hundred at certain seasons of 
the year. 

One of the most important buildings of 
the school is the gymnasium, which is 95 
feet long and 45 feet wide. It has been 
fitted up with the best apparatus made, 
and is very complete in its equipment. It 
has a running gallery, baths and lockers 
for girls and boys in the basement, and all 
other desirable features. 
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The school is under the direction of 
Dr. J. P. Welsh, the principal, who has 
been at its head for five years. Such is 
its reputation at home and abroad that 
its patronage represents one-half the 
counties of the State and one-fourth the 
States in the Union. 

We hope to see a large and interesting 
meeting at Bloomsburg. The programme 
is a good one, and the time the best that 
could be chosen in view of the meeting 
of the National Educational Association 
at Buffalo during the preceding week. 


> 
> 


NEW SCHOOL BOARDS. 





HE Act of April 22, 1863, requires 
that the School Boards shall organize 
‘‘within ten days after the first Monday 
in June, in each year.’’ As it is import- 
ant that the new Boards should meet and 
organize promptly according to law, the 
old Boards should fix a time for holding 
a meeting for the purpose, and give due 
notice to the new Directors who have 
been elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organ- 
ization, Directors should first elect a 
temporary president and secretary, and 
proceed to ascertain who are members, 
by having read the election returns 
placed in the hands of the old Board by 
the proper election officers. Disputed 
points concerning claims to seats must be 
disposed of. Questions arising out of tie 
votes must be settled. And when it is 
ascertained who are members, the Board 
is ready to organize permanently by elect- 
ing a president, a secretary, and a treas- 
urer. Those having a right to vote 
under the temporary organization are the 
Directors holding over and the persons 
duly notified of their election. Those 
entitled to vote in effecting the perma- 
nent organization are the Directors hold- 
ing over and the persons found entitled 
to seats in the Board by their election. 
Among the items of business that should 
be attended to by new Boards on the day 
of their organization are the following: 

1. Appoint persons to fill vacancies in 
the Board, if any such vacancies exist. 

2. Receive the annual report and cer- 
tificate from the old Board, whose duty 
it is to prepare these papers, attach the 
signature of the officers of the new Board, 
and forward them to the proper County 
Superintendent for approval and trans- 
mission to the Department of Public In- 
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struction. 7Zhis duty should not be de- 
Serred or neglected. 

3. See that any moneys in the hands 
of the old treasurer come promptly into 
the hands of the new one. 

4. Fix the time and place for holding 
the regular meetings of the Board. 

5. Decide whether the Board will sub- 
scribe for Zhe School Journal or not. A 
copy will be sent to the Secretary of each 
Board by order of the Department of 
Public Instruction, but the law permits 
and encourages all Boards of Directors to 
subscribe for one copy for each member 
at the expense of the district. No Board 
can well afford to be without it, not only 
for its practical value, but also for its 
suggestiveness to thoughtful men who 
feel an adequate sense of the weighty 
responsibility that devolves upon them as 
School Directors. 

The purpose of 7he Journal is to im- 
part information to Directors, and to awak- 
en a deeper interest in the schools. In- 
telligent Directors know it to be sug- 
gestive in connection with the work of 
education, and not a few thoughtful men 
who read it regularly say they could not, 
as School Directors, afford to be without 
it if they paid the subscription price 
themselves. The increased State appro- 
priation enables many Boards more read- 
ily to subscribe. 


> 


DR. BURROWES’ 


WORTHY TRIBUTE FROM THE VESTRY OF 
ST. JAMES’ EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


TOMB. 


TT HERE are in Lancaster certain tombs 
of more than ordinary historic inter- 
est. Among these the tomb of James 
Buchanan, fifteenth President of the 
United States; that of Thaddeus Stevens, 
whose memorable speech saved the new 
school law of 1834, and who was known 
during our late Civil War as the ‘‘ Old 
Commoner;’’ that of Gen. John F. Rey- 
nolds, who was killed at Gettysburg, 
July 1, 1863, and others. To these has 
now been added—out of gratitude for his 
educational service to the State—that of 
Thomas H. Burrowes, which stands in 
St. James’ Churchyard, in a sunny area 
of greensward sloping gently to the 
pavement beyond the light iron railing a 
few yards distant. 
This well-kept and attractive church- 
yard is in the heart of the city, across the 
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street from the United States Government 
building. It is as old as the parish, and 
the records of the latter go back for more 
than one hundred and fifty years. The 
venerable church, remodeled within the 
present generation, which stands on the 
northeast corner of Duke and Orange 
streets, fronts westward and occupies 
part of an open rectangle—the rest of it 
the churchyard—300 feet east by 125 
north. It is flanked on the north bya 
heavy square bell tower, of shapely pro- 
portions, a hundred feet or more in height. 
Almost midway (not quite, because of 
the trees) between this tower and the 
rectory, the open space being from fifty 
to sixty feet, in an ideal location—as if 
the spot had long waited to be thus occu- 
pied in perpetual memorial of this great 
man—stands the tomb. It is the prom- 
inent feature in the foreground of an 
attractive picture which includes church 
and rectory, elms and other trees, shrub- 
bery, green graves and white stones, to 
where in the distance two lofty white 
‘pines mark the limit of this ancient God’s 
Acre. Bishop Samuel Bowman, of ven- 
erated memory, sleeps in this sacred spot, 
almost within the shadow of these pine 
trees which he brought from near Wilkes- 
Barre and planted here as young saplings 
some sixty years ago, during the early 
part of his incumbency as rector of the 
parish. How a man’s good work lives 
after him! There stands just back of the 
tomb of Dr. Burrowes, far enough off not 
to shade it and near enough to be closely 
.associated with it, a fine American elm, 
perhaps forty years old. Somewhat 
farther away, and to one side, is alsoa 
sturdy Scotch elm. We do not know 
who planted these trees. They were 
planted while Dr. Burrowes was an active 
member of the parish. As he was an 
ardent lover of trees and planted many 
an American elm, it being his favorite 
tree, on grounds other than his own, we 
should not be surprised to learn that 
these are trees of his own planting. 

It isa Roman tomb of beautiful model, 
fine proportions and exquisite workman- 
ship; made of four blocks of solid Quincy 
granite; weighs nearly twenty thousand 
pounds; rests upon a solid foundation of 
Portland cement and stone five feet un- 


derground, and cost about twelve hun- | 


dred and fifty dollars. Each of the four 
panels has its inscription. The western 
panel of the die, facing the street, is in- 
scribed as follows: 
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Of those immortal dead who live again in minds 
made better by their presence. 


ss 
In Grateful Memory of 


Thomas Henry Burrowes. 


16 Nov. 1805 : 25 Feb. 1871. 
+ 


He organized the Common Schoo] System of Pennsylvania. 











The eastern panel shows the inscription : 





He also organized the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, and wrote 
the Normal School Law of Pennsylvania. 


+ 


And wisest they in this whole wide land 
Of hoarding till bent and grey! 

For all you can hold in your cold dead hand 
Is what you have given away. 


He gave his best: his giving was princely : his work has 
been grandly cumulative, and will be so through the 
ages. ‘lo no man now living does Pennsylvania 
owe so great a debt of gratitude. 











These panels are 54x26 inches in size, 
the north and south panels being 26x21 
inches. On the south panel appears the 
symbol of the Cross and Crown, with the 
word ‘‘Resurgam,’’ / shall rise again ; 
while the north has these words of honor- 
able mention for the living and the dead : 
Erected by many thousands of that vast 
number whose lives have been better for this 
man's life and work. 1895. We hope 
soon to present, in Zhe /ournal, pictures 
of this tomb destined to become very 
widely known in Pennsylvania, which, 
we trust, will show the inscriptions upon 
the different panels. 

The New Era says of it: ‘‘ The beauti- 
ful tomb which has just been erected in 
St. James’ churchyard by the Dr. Bur- 
rowes Memorial Committee, as noted in 
these colunins, has attracted much atten- 
tion, and is commented upon with 
approval on every hand.”’ The Jntelli- 
| gencer adds: ‘‘ Among the historic tombs 
of Lancaster that to the memory of Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, recently erected in 
| St. James’ churchyard by the Memorial 
| Committee, will always hold an honored 
place. Three features of this remarkable 
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memorial are now completed, the mural 
tablet, the tomb, and the portrait, and 
each of them isa work of art. The Com- 
mittee are to be congratulated on the 
great success which has attended their 
work. About eight thousand copies of 
the portrait have already been distributed, 
and it is thought ten thousand more will 
be needed.”’ 

At a meeting of the vestry of St. 
James’ Episcopal church held Monday 
evening, April 2oth, the full vestry being 
present, the following minute, presented 
by Col. B. F. Eshleman, was unani- 
mously ordered to be placed upon the 
records of the parish : 


“The grateful thanks of St. James’ 
parish, of Lancaster, Pa., are due, and 
are hereby cordially tendered by the 
vestry of the said parish, to the Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes Memorial Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, for the appropriate and 
beautiful onyx tablet placed within the 
parish church, and for the noblé tomb of 
granite recently erected in the parish 
churchyard to the memory of this distin- 
guished servant and friend of humanity. 
St. James’ Parish and the City of Lan- 
caster are the richer for these most worthy 
and enduring historic memorials. It was 
designed by the committee—as we are 
informed by the chairman, Prof. J. P. 
McCaskey—that the church features of 
their work should include Quincy granite, 
black marble lettered in gold, and stained 
glass, each at its best. But all suitable 
window spaces in the church edifice 
being already occupied by memorials, the 
vestry is unfortunately unable at this 
time to give a proper setting to the win- 
dow so generously offered. In view of 
this fact they would respectfully suggest 
that it be placed in the spacious building 
soon to be erected by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Lancaster, there 
to remain in perpetual memorial of one 
who gave his best energies for the good 
of mankind. The admirable spirit in 
which this good work was conceived and 
has been carried on is recognized by the 
Commonwealth at large, and by this 
vestry in particular, which is proud to 
claim Thomas Henry Burrowes as a 
member of St. James’ Parish for an or- 
dinary lifetime and for ten years a mem- 
ber of this body—regarding his services 
to the State in the cause of general edu- 
cation as unequaled by those of any 
other man in the history of Pennsylvania.’’ 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 


THE PREPARATION BY HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
TEACHERS FOR LOWER GRADES. 


pe recent number of 7he School Review, 
a foot note repeats what the Principal 
of one of our best Hlgh schools said re- 
cently toa writer in a private conversa- 
tion. It was that no person should be 
allowed to graduate from the High school 
until he had put to use his knowledge in 
teaching ; that this was the best test and 
best guarantee for sure assimilation. In 
the body of the article Prof. Dewey points 
out that character, not information, is the 
end of education. 

‘The greatest of these conditions,”’ 
says he ‘‘is that the information gained 
does not find outlet in action. Absorp- 
tion, income is the rule—and then we 
wonder whether learning tends to selfish- 
ness! I do not believe any more help- 
ful inspiration could come into any school 
than the conviction that what is being 
learned must be so learned that it may be 
of use in teaching others. This is not the 
place to discuss ways and means of prac- 
tice work, but I believe the solution of 
this dificult problem will be in the dis- 
covery that it is stupidity to suppose that 
there is no alternative between no prac- 
tice teaching and the turning over of 
whole classes to the pupil teachers at the 
outset. The latter method of necessity 
throws the teacher into a mechanical at- 
titude ; it not only does not tend to, but it 
hinders the development of sympathy and 
pedagogical insight. The proper place of 
the pupil is asa helper, here, there and 
anywhere that he can discover something 
to do, dealing with a few individuals in 
their personal difficulties rather than with 
the teaching of a class ex masse. This 
personal relationship once secured, the 
pupil teacher will be in a healthy attitude 
when dealing with a class as a whole. 
Moreover this method would go far to re- 
lieve that congestion where one teacher 
deals with from forty to sixty pupils.’’ 

The idea, which is well stated in the 
foregoing quotation, is by no means new 
in the history of education. In the schools 
of the Jesuits no one could pass into the 
higher ranks or classes of the society 
without teaching the subjects which he 
had studied during his career as a pupil. 
Having successfully passed the period of 
probation, the novice entered one of the 
colleges, and as a scholastic he gave five 
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or six years to the study of branches like 
grammar, rhetoric and philosophy, and 
having completed the course entered upon 
the work of teaching. As a teacher he 
began with the lowest class and taught it 
in the order of the studies through which 
he himself had passed. But the follow- 
ers of Ignatius of Loyola never made the 
mistake of supposing that every one of 
the pupils who entered their advanced 
courses must be required to teach every- 
thing in these courses of study. This 
practice in teaching was reserved for 
those who were fitting themselves to take 
the fourth vow, namely, to devote their 
lives to the work of education. Many 
pupils in our high schools are not en- 
dowed with the natural qualifications for 
teaching. Moreover the learner should 
be required to know very many things 
only in the way in which the average 
man knows a locomotive or a trolley car. 
To expect that every one of the pupils in 
a High school shall master every branch 
as thoroughly as if he intended to teach 
it, is quite as preposterous as it would be 
to expect every traveler to know a loco- 
motive thoroughly enough to perform the 
duties of an engineer. Without doubt, 


if every passenger were expected during 
a trip to take charge of the locomotive or 
even to assist in its management, it would 
act as a powerful incentive in causing 
the public to study locomotives with a 
zeal and thoroughness hitherto unknown, 
but it would be a lamentable waste of 


time and effort. That kind of acquaint- 
ance with locomotives we expect only of 
those who are ambitious to become en- 
gineers. In like manner it helps to 
clarify one’s views of a subject if one is 
expected to teach it in detail, and this is 
without doubt one cause of the zeal and 
enthusiasm everywhere manifest in the 
classes of a good Normal School. But 
it is manifestly a waste of time and effort 
to insist on this amount of thoroughness 
in the case of all pupils who take a High 
school course. A farmer’s son should 
seek to know enough of chemistry to 
enable him to buy and use fertilizers to 
advantage. It would be an inexcusable 
waste of time and energy to expect every 
farmer’s son to study chemistry as if he 
meant to become an analytical chemist or 
a teacher of chemistry. Of very many 
branches in the High school curriculum 
the pupil can acquire an adequate knowl- 
edge without aiming at the exhaustive 
knowledge and the classified concepts of 
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subjects in all their bearings and rela- 
tions, which are indispensable in teach- 
ing others. 

In the same article Prof. Dewey calls 
attention to the work which High 
schools are now doing in preparing 
teachers for the lower grades. He ad- 
vises that the High school course should 
be so shaped as to meet this de- 
mand. ‘* The simple fact,’’ says he, ‘‘ is 
that this is one of its chief functions 
at present, but the High school is doing 
it only incidentally and unsystematically. 
My query is whether the High school 
must not awaken to consciousness of what 
it is already doing by the way and make 
that one of its chief functions. The 
query is whether the High school stands 
quite justified before the community until 
it shall recognize and equip itself for this 
task ; whether the performance of this 
function would not do away with the 
last vestige of grumbling about and at- 
tack upon the High school. Certain facts 
stand out. beyond any peradventure. 
Fact one, there is not a sufficient recogni- 
tion of the need of professional training 
to send all would-be teachers to the Nor- 
mal School; fact two, the Normal Schools 
are not numerous enough, nor well 
enough endowed at present, to fit all pos- 
sible teachers; fact three, the Normal 
Schools have at least half their time taken 
up with High school, non-professional 
work; fact four, the average School Board 
will rarely go outside its own town and 
school system for a teacher in the lower 
grades. Conclusion: The High school is 
the chief source of supply, and, therefore, 
must be the chief hope and mainstay in the 
matter of furnishing teachers for the lower 
grades.’”’ 

Fact four, namely that the average 
School Board will rarely go outside its 
own town and school system for a teacher 
in the grades, should not bea fact and it 
is not a fact in many boroughs and cities 
of Pennsylvania. Many districts can be 
found in which all the teachers were 
trained at one of the State Normal 
Schools. Where this is not the case and 
where the political complexion of a Board 
is such that no preference is given to 
teachers with professional training, the 
only way to improve the corps of instruc- 
tion is undoubtedly to begin in the girls’ 
high school by employing the best talent 
to train those who intend to teach. If 
each vacancy is filled by the election of 
the brightest and aptest of the graduates, 
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a city or borough system may be greatly 
improved in half a dozen years. On the 
one hand fhere ts no surer way of lowering 
the standard of a school system than by 
the continued employment of home talent 
lacking all training in special schools; on 
the other, the infusion of new blood into 
the high school will rejuvenate the teach- 
ing force and gradually leaven the system. 

We feel disposed to question fact two, 
namely, that the Normal Schools are not 
numerous enough nor well enough en- 
dowed at present to fit all possible teach- 
ers. Massachusetts has ten Normal 
Schools, New York twelve, and Pennsyl- 
vania thirteen. In some of the Western 
States there may be a lack of Normal 
School facilities. To expect one Normal 
School to train the teaching force of a 
State with from ten to twenty thousand 
teachers, is indeed enough to make that 
State missionary ground in pedagogy. 
Under such circumstances the High 
schools should undoubtedly supply the 
teachers for the lower grades. ‘But this 
is very far from an ideal condition of 
things in a school system. 

In idea, the High school differs from 
the Normal School. The former aims at 
culture, the latter is designed to fit for 
professional work. Philadelphia tried for 
a number of years to unite both functions 
in one school. That the experiment was 
not altogether satisfactory is evident from 
the fact that finally a separate school was 
established for the training of teachers, 
and the graduates of the High school now 
spend two years in the Girls’ Normal 
School before they are allowed to teach in 
the city schools. Other large cities have 
been moving in the same direction. The 
Superintendent is generally at fault if 
there is an insufficient recognition of the 
need of professional training. This isapt 
to be the case if he was trainedin a State 
University, in which one professor after 
another, when the chair of pedagogy was 
established, came to his lecture room and 
announced that of the new science of ped- 
agogy he professed to know notbing, he 
only professed to know his specialty. 
When the head of a great University ad- 
mits that he transferred a professor from 
another department to that of pedagogy, 
thinking he might there do less harm, we 
must of course expect to find communi- 
tiesin which professional training is not 
estimated at its true value. 

With Prof. Dewey’s plea for the intro- 
ductior of psychology in an elementary 





form into the high school curriculum, we 
are in full sympathy. He says: ‘‘The 
period covered by the High school is the 
age of adolescence. This is the nat- 
ural age of introspection. There is no 
time in life when the interest in self, and 
in the relations and adjustments of self 
to others, is so pressing and conscious as 
at this time. If Metaphysics is a disease, 
like mumps and measles, then this is 
the time when it is epidemic. The 
failure to utilize this interest is a peda- 
gogic blunder. It is a blunder in the 
economy of the school; it is a blunder 
from the standpoint of the pupil who has 
one of the most educative of all interests 
left without direction, and so liable to 
perversion and distortion. So far is it 
from true that psychology would lead to 
morbid self-consciousness, that in many 
cases the tendency to morbidness both in 
one’s self and in relation to others is a 
harassing and grievous fact; and the 
conscious direction of this tendency ina 
scientific channel would be one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest means for 
purging this morbidness. Moreover, 
many of the studies of the high school 
would be greatly reinforced in interest and 
lessened in difficulty by the judicious intro- 
duction of the right sort of psychology.”’ 
He quotes the following from Prof. 
Miinsterberg with approval : ‘* The chief 
facts of seeing and hearing, attention and 
memory, perception and imagination, 
feeling and will, dreams and illusions, 
could become an extremely important 
and suggestive part of school education, 
not as a special branch of the school cur- 
riculum, but infused into the whole work.”’ 

To this last suggestion every progress- 
ive teacher will most heartily say yea 
and amen. For carrying it into effect op- 
portunities occur dayafterday The les- 
sons in literature and history deal largely 
with the motives and emotions of the hu- 
man soul. The beginner in geometry 
can easily be made to see the difference 
between the verbal memory and the kind 
of memory by which we retain the steps 
of an argument or ademonstration. The 
sciences farnish abundant examples of the 
exercise of observation, comparison and 
generalization. A conscious knowledge 
of the activities of heart and soul, of in- 
tellect and will, is an invaluable help in 
dealing with men of the world, in dis- 
charging one’s duties to others in the 
home and the social circle. Let the teacher 
who finds delight in psychological studies, 
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restrain the tendency to talk too much; 
let him employ the Socratic method 
in causing pupils to observe and think for 
themselves ; and he will be surprised to 
find how little time and effort is required 
to weave this instruction into the regular 
recitations of the High school curriculum. 


———$___ 


THE WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY. 


‘TT HE Committee of State Teachers’ 
Association, who have had in charge 
the establishment of a Wickersham Mem- 
erial Library at Harrisburg in connection 
with the State Library, have made final 
arrangements with the State Librarian, 
who has located them in an alcove which 
will be devoted to that purpose. Ata 
meeting in April the plan was examined 
and approved by all present. The fund 
subscribed (some $1,100) was ordered to 
be expended in purchase of suitable 
books, according to the following scheme: 
1. Works on Psychology, Philosophy, 
History, History of Education, and the 
Science and Art of Teaching. 

2. Works on Social, Political, Economic 
and Ethical Science. 

3. Series of Text-books now in use in the 
public schools, including works for Supple- 
mentary Reading. 

4. Magazines and Pamphilets relating to 
education. 

Col. Passmore, by authority of the com- 
mittee, has also addressed a communica- 
tion to educational publishers and others, 
suggesting the donation of proper works 
to the proposed library, which will no 
doubt add materially to the success of the 
movement. His letter is emphasized by 
the accompanying note from —Governor 
Hastings, which speaks for itself: 

Hon. JoHn A. M. PASSMORE, 77easurer 

Wickersham Memorial Committee : 

My dear Sir: Replying to your note of 
yesterday, I hasten to express my hearty 
approval of the establishing of the Wicker- 
sham Pedagogical Library, in honor of the 
late James Pyle Wickersham, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction from 1867 to 
1881. Mr. Wickersham’s relations to our 
free schools are deserving of all honor, and 
I know of no more fitting method of perpet- 
uating his name than in the movement 
inaugurated by your committee for the 
establishing of the Wickersham Pedagogical 
Library. Very respectfully yours, 

DANIEL H. HASTINGS. 

When the committee has completed its 

work the Memorial Library will doubt- 
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less be, as it ought to be, a worthy mon- 
ument to one of Pennsylvania’s foremost 
educators. 

In furnishing the information for the 
foregoing article, the Committee also ex- 
press their appreciation of the services of 
Dr. Schaeffer and the State Librarian, in 
forwarding their interests at Harrisburg. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


\W* take pleasure in quoting from the 

annual report of Mr. Simon Gratz, 
president fro fem. of the Board of School 
Controllers of Philadelphia, the following 
in reference to the good work of Dr. Ed- 
ward Brooks in that city : 

‘*This Board has been earnest in its ef- 
forts to secure to our schools the benefits 
of all wise changes, and is in full accord 
with the progressive spirit shown by our 
Superintendent of Schools, and in full 
sympathy with every step taken in the 
direction of advance. During Dr. Brooks’ 
incumbency of this office, many changes 
have taken place in the administration of 
the schools and in the character and 
matter of instruction. His preparation 
of courses of study for the Normal School, 
the School of Pedagogy, and the Girls’ 
High School, and in drawing, clay model- 
ing, arithmetic and grammar, have been 
adequately referred to in previous reports. 
During the past year, the work of the 
Superintendent has been marked with 
unusual activity and success. Early in 
the year, a syllabus of instruction in 
Language wasissued by him. This book 
was a natural sequence to his successful 
course of lectures on the subject of Lan- 
guage, given in every school section of 
the city; and it not only promises a great 
improvement in the teaching of English 
in our schools, but has attracted the at- 
tention of educators throughout the 
country. His report to the Board on 
‘Music in the Elementary Schools’ is 
an interesting paper, containing a clear 
discussion of a mooted question. His 
course of lectures to the teachers on 
‘Educational Psychology,’ commenced 
in the year 1894, was continued during 
1895. The interest taken in these lectures 
by the large number of teachers uniformly 
present, testify to the value and stimulus 
of this work. Through his earnest ef- 
forts to induce the teachers to acquire an 
advanced education which will better fit 
them for their vocation, many of them 
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are either taking a full course in the De- 
partment of Philosophy at the University 
of Pennsylvania, or have entered upon 
other special courses in that institution. 
Due recognition should also be made of 
the original suggestion of the Superinten- 
dent for a proper observance of Penn Day 
and Flag Day. The exercises in cele- 
bration of these days have become a 
feature of school work, and can scarcely 
fail to arouse and strengthen the patri- 
otism of the children. The example thus 
set by Philadelphia has already been fol- 
lowed by other cities.’’ 


OUR FORTY-FIFTH VOLUME. 


HE forty-fifth volume of Zhe Pennsyl- 

vania School Journal begins with our 
next issue, the present number closing 
the current (44th) volume. Many sub- 
scriptions expire with the close of the 
volume. We shall be glad to have all 
who desire 7he Journal continued, to re- 
new as promptly as may be convenient, 
so that it may be mailed without delay, 
and that the names of such Directors, 
Teachers, and other friends of education, 
may not be removed from our printed 
mailing lists, thus avoiding risk of errors 
in resetting them later on during the 
year. Our subscriptions begin quarterly 
with July, October, January, and April, 
but the beginning of the volume is, of 
course, the best time to subscribe. Espec- 
ially is this true in the case of members 
of School Boards, the financial year of the 
School District and of the School Depart- 
ment and the volume of Zhe School /our- 
nal being almost identical. 

What this publication is, what it aims 
to do, or to aid in doing, and how well 
that aim is accomplished, our readers 
have ample opportunity for knowing. 
Its subscription rate is low, and its pur- 
pose is to give full value in every way 
possible to the reader. Its future must 
be judged by its past. The present vol- 
ume contains more than five hundred and 
fifty double-column pages of matter of 
educational interest. We will continue 
to do what we can to make it worthy the 
generous support of the men and women 
of the State who are interested in the 
great work of education, and we shall be 
grateful for the encouragement and sup- 
port which they see fit to give in the 
practical form of subscriptions ordered. 
If it is not convenient for Boards of Di- 





rectors to send money with the order for 
subscription, do not delay order on that 
account, We will send 7he /ournal as 
promptiy on such order as if accompanied 
by the money. 


- 


STORY WITH A MORAL. 


'T’HE story of the crime for which three 

boys were senteuced a few days since 
to the Auburn State Prison, one for life 
and the other two for forty years each, 
carries a plain moral. Four boys—one 
of them died in prison—who from reading 
dime novels got the idea that they would 
like to become desperadoes, wrecked the 
Limited Fast Mail on the New York Cen- 
tral railroad, near Rome, New York, 
early on the morning of November 109, 
1895. 

The train was running very fast and 
plunged from the track down an embank- 
ment, killing two and injuring eleven of 
those on board. The boys were fright- 
ened away and did not carry out their in- 
tention of robbing the passengers. One 
of the boys was J. W. Hildreth, of New 
York city, who made a full confession to 
the District Attorney. The jury in his 
case returned a verdict of guilty of mur- 
der in the second degree. In reaching 
this verdict four ballots were taken. 
Judge McLennan sentenced him to Au- 
burn prison for life. In passing sentence 
the Judge said he thought the jury had 
dealt very leniently by Hildreth; they 
might have convicted him of the highest 
crime known to the law; that Hildreth’s 
crime was a terrible one under our civili- 
zation, almost as bad as poisoning the 
streams that come from the hillside. 
Hildreth stood up and received his sen- 
tence without flinching, but after he sat 
down by the side of his father his eyes 
filled with tears. 

As soon as Hildreth had been sentenced 
he was taken back to jail, and a few 
minutes thereafter Theodore Hibbard and 
Herbert Plato, the other indicted train 
wreckers, were brought into court. By 
advice of their counsel, Mr. Sayles, they 
withdrew their former pleas of not guilty 
to murder in the first degree, and pleadedi 
guilty to manslaughter in the first degree- 
on each of the two indictments against 
them, in causing the deaths of Engineer 
Hager and Robert Bond. Mr. Sayles 
asked for clemency for the boys. Judge 
McLennan then sentenced the prisoners 
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to forty years each in the Auburn State 
prison—twenty years on each indictment. 
The prisoners were very pale and seemed 
much downcast, but shed no tears. 

Supt. W. D. Munro, of the Rome 
schools, who has visited these boys in 
the jail, says: 

‘The apparent ringleader, Hildreth, is 
a graduate of the New York City schools, 
and attended Wesleyan University during 
part of last year. He came to Rome on 
the pretext of attending an Agricultural 
College, although knowing there was no 
such institution here. The other three 
boys claim Rome as their home and have 
all attended the public schools. One of 
them went through the first six grades 
and seems to have been a bright pupil, 


but acknowledges that he was a chronic | 
The remaining two attended | 


truant. 
school very irregularly for about three or 
four years. ‘They afterwards worked 
some, but were idle most of the time. 
They appeared bright and intelligent. 


They do not look at all like vicious or | 
I believe that this | 


hardened young men. 
and nine-tenths of such crimes are the 
direct result of idleness and loafing. But, 
besides being idle, these boys’ minds 
were inflamed and poisoned by constant 
indulgence in pernicious literature of the 
dime novel variety.’’ 

An exchange, commenting on this 
awful crime and its direful results, says : 
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| ‘*There must be better reading for 
boys, and the habit of reading better 
books must be cultivated, if the boys are 
to be saved from being moral wrecks. 
Three victims of flash novels were buried 
alive last week, in a New York prison. 
They had been victime of the dime novel 
habit for years, and were anxious to 
emulate some of the fictitious heroes and 
desperadoes of whom they were contin- 
ually reading. Acting on this desire 
they wrecked a train, and in the wreck- 
ing of the train an engineer and fireman 
were killed. It was an easy matter for 
the police to locate and arrest them, and 
they were given a trial with every oppor- 
tunity to prove their innocence, but they 
were found guilty. One of them was 
sent to the penitentiary for life, and the 
other two were sentenced to forty years, 
or what practically amounts to a life 
sentence. 

‘*One of these boys was the son ofa 
wealthy New York broker, and had 
every advantage that wealth and environ- 
| ment could give to become a good and 

useful citizen, but the dime novel habit 

fastened on him and led to the ruin of 
| himselfand companions. This is a lesson 
that ought to be heeded. These boys 
follow hundreds of others who have been 
ruined by cheap flash literature, and 
hundreds of others will follow them. 
There ought to be help for it.’’ 
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| SUPERINTENDENTS ELECTED FOR 
| ENSUING TERM. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
: Harrisburg, June, 1896. } 
N order that there may be no delay in the 


administration of the office the retiring | 
turn over | 
promptly to their successors all official doc- | 
uments and records pertaining to the office 


County Superintendents will 


of superintendent. This will include all 
unused forms, blanks, certificate books, 
note books, teachers’ monthly report books, 


the record book containing copies of the | 
annual district reports, school laws, depart- | 
ment reports and other public documents in | 


the possession of the retiring superintend- 


ent, the same to be receipted for by the | 
Any county | 


newly elected superintendent. 
institute funds unexpended must be handed 
to the incoming superintendent or to the 


treasurer, and a receipt to be given for | 


the same. A list of the names of all persons 


holding valid professional certificates must | 


be furnished to the incoming superintend- 
ent of the county. 


te certificates of election of Superinten- 
dents have been received from nearly all 
the counties, cities, boroughs and townships 
authorized by law to hold such elections. 
If in any case legal objections are made they 
will be duly considered, and when all these 
officers are commissioned a full list will 
again be published, should there be any 
such changes as to make this desirable. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Adams—J. W. Thoman, Abottstown. 
Allegheny—Samuel Hamilton, Braddock. 
Armstrong—W. M. Jackson, Kittanning. 
Beaver—Chester A. Moore, Beaver. 
Bedford—C. J. Potts, Bedford. 
| Berks - Eli M. Rapp, Hamburg. 

Blair—Henry S. Wertz, Duncansville. 
Bradford—Herbert S. Putman, Towanda. 
Bucks—W. H. Slotter, Doylestown. 

Butler—S. L. Cheeseman, Portersville. 
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Cambria—T. L. Gibson, Ebensburg. 
Cameron— Mattie M. Collins, Driftwood. 
Carbon—A. S. Beisel, Mauch Chunk. 
Centre—C. L. Gramley, Rebersburg. 
Chester—Jos. S. Walton, Ercildoun. 
Clarion—W. A. Beer, Callensburg. 
Clearfield—Geo. W. Weaver, Curwensville. 
Clinton—W. A. Snyder, Salona. 
Columbia—John K. Miller, Bloomsburg. 
Crawford —E. M. Mixer, Conneautville. 
Cumberland—Ira D. Bryner, Shippensburg. 
Dauphin—Geo. W. MclIlhenny, Harrisburg. 
Delaware—A. G. C. Smith, Media. 

Elk—I. W. Sweeney, Saint Mary’s. 
Erie—Thomas M. Morrison, Waterford. 
Fayette—E. F. Porter, Brownsville. 
Forest--E. E. Stitzinger, Nebraska. 
Franklin—W. F. Zumbro, Chambersburg. 
Fulton—Clem Chestnut, Hustontown. 
Greene—John L. Hopton, Carmichaels. 
Huntingdon—Kimber Cleaver, Shamokin. 
Indiana—A. M. Hammers, Indiana. 
Jefferson—R. B. Teitrick, Brookville. 
Juniata—D. M. Marshall, Walnut. 
Lackawanna—J. C. Taylor, Scranton. 
Lancaster—M. J. Brecht, Lancaster. 
Lawrence—Thos. M. Stewart, Mount Air. 
Lebanon—John W. Snoke, Lebanon. 
Lehigh—Alvin Rupp, Allentown. 


Luzerne—Torrence B. Harrison, Wilkes-Barre. 


Lycoming—J. G. Becht, Muncy. 


McKean—John Everett Myers, Eldred. 
Mercer—L. R. Eckles, Mercer. 
Mifflin—Geo. T. Cooper, Belleville. 
Monroe—T. H. Zerfass, Gilberts. 
Montgomery—R. F. Hoffecker, Norristown. 


Montour— William D. Steinbach, Danville. 
Northampton—W. F. Hoch, Freemansburg. 
Northumberland —Ira Shipman, Sunbury. 
Perry—Joseph M. Arnold, New Bloomfield. 
Pike—George Sawyer, Millrift. 

Potter— Anna Bodler, Coudersport. 
Schuylkill—G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill Haven. 
Snyder—F. C. Bowersox. Middleburg. 
Somerset—E. E. Pritts, Somerset. 
Sullivan—Francis W. Meylert, Laporte. 
Snsquehanna—Charles E. Moxley, Hallstead. 
Tioga—H. E. Raesly, Wellsboro. 

Union—B. R. Johnson, Lewisburg. 
Venango—Jobn F. Bigler, Franklin. 
Warren—H. M. Putnam, Warren. 
Washington—Frank R. Hall, California. 
Wayne—David L. Hower, Honesdale 
Westmoreland—W. W. Ulerich, Latrobe. 
Wvyoming—Frank H. Jarvis, Tunkhannock. 
York—D. H. Gardner, York. 


CITY BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP. 


Allegheny—John Morrow, Allegheny. 
Allentown—Francis D. Raub, Allentown. 
Altoona—D. S. Keith, Altoona. 
Ashland—William C. Estler, Ashland. 
Beaver Falls—J. Y. McKinney, Beaver Falls. 
Bethlehem—Geo. W. Twitmyer, Bethlehem. 
Braddock—John S. Keeler, Braddock. 
Bradford—E. E. Miller, Bradford. 
Bristol—Matilda S. Booz, Bristol. 
Rutler—Ebenezer Mackey, Butler. 
Carbondale—John J. Forbes, Carbondale. 
Carlisle—S. B. Shearer, Carlisle. 
Chambersburg—Frank E. Fickinger, 
bersburg. 
Chester—Charles F. Foster, Chester. 


Cham- 
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Columbia—S. H. Hoffman, Columbia. 
Conshohocken—J. Horace Landis, 
hocken. 
Corry—A. D. Colegrove, Corry. 
Danville—James C. Houser, Danville. 
DuBois—W. L. Greene, DuBois. 
Dunmore— Norton T. Houser, Dunmore. 
Easton—William W. Cottingham, Easton. 
Erie—H. C. Missimer, Erie. 
Foster township (Luzerne county 
Gabrio, Hazleton. 
Franklin—N. P. Kinsley, Franklin. 
Harrisburg—Lemuel O. Foose, Harrisburg. 
Hazleton—David A. Harman, Hazleton. 
Hazle township (Luzerne county)—John J. 
Mulhall, Hazleton 
Homestead—John C. Kendall, Homestead. 
Huntingdon—William M. Benson, Huntingdon. 
Johnstown—J. M. Berkey, Johnstown. 
Lancaster—R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. 
Lebanon—Cyrus Boger, Lebanon. 
Lock Haven—John A. Robb, Lock Haven. 
Lower Merion township (Montgomery county) 
—J. I. Robb, Bryn Mawr. 
McKeesport—H. F. Brooks, McKeesport. 
Mahanoy City—W. N. Ehrhart, Mahanoy City. 
Mahanoy township (Schuylkill county)—Frank 
J. Noonan, Saint Nicholas 
Meadville—Henry V. Hotchkiss, Meadville. 
Middletown —H. H. Weber, Middletown. 
Milton—Lewis A. Beardsley, Milton. 
Mount Carmel—Samuel H. Dean, Mt. Carmel. 
Nanticoke -Clarence B. Miller, Nanticoke. 
New Brighton—J. B. Richey, New Brighton. 
New Castle—Thomas F.. Kane, New Castle. 
Newport township (Iuzerne county)—James A. 
Dewev. Wanamie 
North Huntingdon township (Westmoreland 
county)—O. H. Warnock, Larimer 
Norristown —Joseph K. Gotwals, Norristown. 
Oil Citv—C. A. Babcock, Oil City. 
Philadelphia— Edward Brooks, Philadelphia. 
Phcenixville—Harry F. Leister, Phoenixville. 
Pittsburgh—George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh. 
Pottstown—William W. Rupert, Pottstown. 
Pottsville—B. F. Patterson, Pottsville. 
Reading—Ebenezer Mackey, Reading. 
Scranton—George Howell, Scranton. 
Shamokin—William F. Harpel, Shamokin. 
Sharon—J. W. Canon, Sharon. 
Shenandoah— Martin P. Whitaker, Shenandoah. 
South Bethlehem—Owen R. Wilt, South Beth- 
lehem. 
South Chester 


Consho- 


Joseph B. 


JT. C. Hockenberry, Thurlow. 
South Easton—A. J. LaBarre, South Easton. 
Steelton—L. E. McGinnes, Steelton. 
Sunbury—C. D. Oberdorf, Sunbury. 
Tamaqua—R. F. Ditchburn, Tamaqua. 
Titusville—Robert D. Crawford, Titusville. 
Tyrone—C. E. Kauffman, Tyrone. 
Uniontown —Lee Smith, Uniontown. 
West Chester—Addison Jones, West Chester. 
Wilkes-Barre—Jas. M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre. 
Williamsport—Charles Lose, Williamsport. 
York—Atreus Wanner, York. 
sumaahceisteasilia sal 

COLLEGE GRADUATES. 

THE State Teachers’ Certificate has been 
issued to the following named graduates in 
accordance with the law making provision 
for the same : 
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221. Peter S. Bergstresser, Trevorton, 
Northumberland county, graduate of Lafay- 
ette College, issued March 30, 1896. 

222. Alfred Thompson, Tarentum, Alle- 
gheny county, Grove City College, issued 
March 30, 1896. 

223. M. Amelia Hockenberry, Thurlow, 
Delaware county, Wellesley College, issued 
March 30, 1896. 

224. J. G. Dundore, Hughesville, Lycom- 
ing county, Pennsylvania College, issued 
March 30, 1896. 

225. Frank H. Uhrich, Myerstown, Leb- 
anon county, Muhlenberg College, issued 
March 30, 1896. 

226. Geo. R. Wieland, Chester, Delaware 
county, Pennsylvania State College, issued 
March 30, 1896. 

227. Aaron Reist Rutt, Bellefonte, Centre 
county, Pennsylvania College, issued March 
30, 1896. 


—_@— ——_—__—— 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ApAmMs—Supt. Thoman: The directors of 
Gettysburg have purchased a lot of ground 
on which they contemplate erecting a fine 
school building. It will be equipped with 
all the modern appliances, and promises to 
be the finest in the county. The school 


directors’ convention, which was held May 
5th, to elect a County Superintendent, was 
the largest in our history; of the 198 


directors in the county, 167 were present. 

BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: During March 
and April seventeen examinations for com- 
mon school graduation were held. Of fifty- 
six pupils, forty-two were successful. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: The commence- 
ment exercises thus far held have been of a 
high order. Great interest in the work has 
been manifested by parents and friends. 
We are closing one of the most prosperous 
school years the county has ever had. There 
have been but two changes of teachers dur- 
ing the term ; one on account of sickness, 
and one bya forced resignation. This, with 
310 teachers employed, speaks well for the 
health as well as for the work of the 
teachers. 

CENTRE—Supt. Gramly: All the schools 
of the county are closed except those of 
Bellefonte and Philipsburg. The schools in 
general are found in a fair condition. 
Nearly all our teachers holding provisional 
certificates are attending some school of 
methods. Some are at the State Normal 
School, while Dr. Wolf and Profs. Maynard, 
Hosterman, Rothrock, King and others, are 
conducting local normal schools in various 
parts of the county, which are well patron- 
ized. Millheim borough will erect a two- 
story, four-room brick building this summer. 
Two directors who attended the triennial 
convention, May sth, deserve special notice 
—one for length of service, the other for the 
work done in a comparatively short period. 
Mr. Geo. Taylor, secretary of the Biggs 
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District Board, served for an uninterrupted 
period of twenty-four years, and attended 
every triennial convention in this time. In 
honor of his length of service, he was anani- 
mously elected President of this year’s con- 
vention, and acquitted himself nobly. Mr. 


| J. N. Hall has been a member of the 


Howard School Board for six years, serving 
the whole period as secretary. During this 
time the board held one hundred and three 
meetings, every one of which he attended, 
making besides 228 official visits to the 
schools of the township. Mr. Hall volun- 
tarily retires from official life at the close of 
the present school year. Well done, faith- 
ful servants ! 

FuLTON—Supt. Chestnut: Nearly all our 
schools are closed. In the main this term 
has been a great improvement upon the 
last. More skill and zeal on the part of 
teachers, and greater interest on the part of 
directors and patrons, are evidences of prog- 
ress. Sickness affected the attendance in 
many places. Term reports were furnished 
all teachers ; only a few refused to fill them 
out ; they are a great aid. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Successful nor- 
mal schools are conducted by Profs. Heilman, 
Gerberich, Gettle and Bowman in Annville, 
by Profs. J. B. Artz and L. W. Jones in 
Lickdale ; by Prof. Bordner in Fredericks- 
burg, and under the auspices of Lebanon 
Valley College and Albright Institute. An 
unusually large number of our teachers are 
attending State Normal Schools. 

LYCOMING—Supt. Becht: A large number 
of applicants for the common school diplo- 
ma have been examined. Sixty of them 
passed successfully. The last of the District 
Institutes was held March 21st. Seventeen 
of these meetings were conducted during 
the winter, and more than two-thirds of the 
teachers took an active part in the pro- 
grammes. The borough of Picture Rocks 
graduated the first class from its high 
school on the evening of April 14th. The 
graduates acquitted themselves with much 
credit. Principal Biddle, assisted by an 
able corps of teachers, has carried out the 
course of study to the entire satisfaction of 
his Board and patrons. Nearly all of the 
country schools have closed. All the 
schools have been visited once, and those 
still in session will be visited a second time. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: The month of 
April was rather quiet in educational 
matters, due to the several facts, that most 
of our schools were closed, that the triennial 
convention of districts was in sight, and 
that the Superintendent was suffering from 
physical debility. The graduating class of 
Lewistown was examined by a committee 
appointed by the Board of Directors, con- 
sisting of A. S. Haranbarger, M. D., Miss 
Mary McCord, a former principal of the 
Lewistown schools, and the County Superin- 
tendent. This is a commendable departure 
in the line of improvement. Several sum- 
mer schools are being taught in different 
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parts of the county. At this writing the 
election of County Superintendent is one 
day in the past, and the present incumbent 
appreciates the easy road to re-election, and 
trusts that Providence may spare his life 
and health and direct him in the right per- 
formance of every duty in the years to come. 
NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: An 
interesting educational meeting was held at 
Trevorton on the evening of April roth, 
Arbor Day. The school weneiin in this 
district are planted with hard-wood trees, 
and great care is taken by teachers and 
directors to promote their growth. The 
graduating class of the Trevorton High 
School numbers ten pupils. One month 
was added to the school term of East Sun- 
bury, thus extending the time of closing to 
about the roth of June. Prof. Dietrich, 
principal of the McEwensville High School, 
reports 500 volumes in the school library. 
SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: A number of 
districts celebrated the closing of their 
schools with elaborate exhibitions of pupils’ 
work. All the schools in the county are 
closed, except those of Selinsgrove, which 
continue to the 5th of May. Commendable 
progress is manifest along the whole line. 
Chautauquan Reading Circles have been 
aianainel among the teachers, and earnest 
efforts are being put forth to maintain them 
during the coming summer. Very many of 
our teachers will attend the spring terms of 
Freeburg Academy, Susquehanna Uni- 


versity, and Central Pennsylvania College. 
SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey : With the ex- 
ception of Somerset, all the schools of the 


county are now closed. As a whole the 
term has been very successful. Many of 
our teachers have already entered the State 
Normal Schools. Meyersdale is arranging 
to build a new eight-room brick school- 
house, at a cost of $12,000 to $15,000. It 
promises to be the best school building in 
the county. Somerset county has 294 pub- 
lic schools and nearly 12,000 pupils. Seven 
districts, viz :—Berlin, Confluence, Meyers- 
dale, Rockwood, Salisbury, Somerset, and 
Ursina, including 43 schools, .have defi- 
nite high school courses of study, requiring 
from one to three years’ work beyond the 
common school curriculum. Two hundred 
and fifty-one schools follow the County 
Course of Study and are thoroughly graded. 
From these schools, 124 applications for 
graduation were examined on Saturday, 
March 21st. Of this number, 94 reached 
the required standard (average of 80 on the 
scale of 100, in all the branches of the 
Course) and have been granted diplomas. 
In determining final grades, due credit was 
given to the records of the class work dur- 
ing the term, so far as these could be 
obtained from teachers. The average age 
of the graduates is a little over 17 years. 

Unton—Supt. Johnson: The schools of 
Kelly township held their commencement 
exercises in the Reformed church, April 23. 
A class of eleven completed the course of 
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h honor to them- 


study and graduated wit 
selves and their teachers. The graduating 
exercises of the Mifflinburg High School 
took place on April 28, and proved to be 
quite interesting throughout. Nearly all 
the schools are closed. On the whole, the 
year’s work has been quite satisfactory. 

BristoL—Supt. Booz: On April Ist an 
interesting educational meeting was held. 
The programme comprised papers by Misses 
Baggs, Bartine, Brady, Guild and Rousseau; 
recitations and reading by Misses Parks 
and Harrison, and music by Misses Barrett, 
Cook and Drury. On Arbor Day a number 
of roses, etc., were planted on the school 
grounds, and in the evening a very in- 
structive and entertaining programme suit- 
able to the day was rendered by the pupils 
of the high and grammar schools. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: The Board has 
voted to introduce a commercial course in 
the Larkin grammar school, adding a year 
for this purpose, and giving a diploma at 
the completion of the tenth grade work in 
this department. 

HAZLE Twe., LUZERNE Co.—Supt. Mul- 
hall: As the school term draws to a close, 
a considerable falling off in the attendance 
is noticeable in a number of schools. Diph- 
theria prevails to an alarming extent in 
many districts, and has interfered very 
materially with the attendance also. 

NEw CASTLE—Supt. Kane: The contract 
has been let for the erection of a new school 
building on Highland avenue. The total 
cost of the building will be about $35,000. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals : Arbor Day 
was observed in all our schools by exercises 
appropriate to the occasion. The school 
grounds being well supplied with shade 
trees, no planting was done. The exercises 
consisted of readings, recitations, essays 
and music. A special effort was put forth 
by the teachers to impress upon the youth 
the subject of the day and the importance of 
the preservation of trees. [Why not also 
the planting—any where, everywhere ?—ED. | 

PHG:NIXVILLE—Supt. Leister : Arbor Day 
was celebrated in all the schools by special 
exercises pertaining to plant life. The 
schools adjourned at 3 o'clock for the pur- 
pose of actual planting in the school 
grounds andathome. The graduating class 
planted a tree in Reeve’s Park. A valuable 
library, containing about 1,500 volumes, 
the property of the Young Men’s Literary 
Society, was presented to the Phcenixville 
School District for a public library. It was 
gratefully accepted and trustees appointed 
to manage the same in accordance with the 
recent Act of Assembly. 

YORK Boro.—Supt. Wanner: A new 
building of brick, and exceptionally well 
adapted to school purposes, was completed 
during the month. It contains eight 
school-rooms, a directors’ room, a room for 
books and supplies, and a superintendent’s 
office. It has already been occupied by two 
schools, 
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cottage chamber bed, Andto lis-ten to the pat-ter Of the soft rain o-ver-head. 
La la 





bright hues in-to woof, As I lis- ten to the pat-ter Of the soft rain on the roof. 


dued, subduing strain, Which is play’d upon the shingles By the patter of the rain. 
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ly may be sung, repeating, with expres- 


Norr.—Instead of singing the “‘ la la *’ accompaniment and chorus, the words or J ; : 
sion, the last four lines of each verse. It is usually sung without this accompaniment and is always a favorite with schools 





SE HIS Music Book, designed for Teachers’ Institutes and Schools, entitled 
ME AGAIN: Our Familiar School Songs,” contains about One 


Pest Hundred and Seventy- -five favorite School Songs and Hymns. 
Hundred is given, arranged in Four Parts, of the rest the Words only. 


tively new Songs of unusual merit are also inserted. 
March, who is well known in Pennsylvania as a popular Instructor and Leader of Music, 


tor suggesung a carefully selected list of songs, nearly all of which are here included. 
Elements of Music are very comprehensive. 
added to complete the book, will be found useful. 


is a distinctive feature, and should commend the book to favor. 


The music of nearly One 
Some com para- 
We are indebted to Prof. Jerry 
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Prices.—One Copy 
One Hundred Copies, 


, Twenty Cents; Three Copies, Fifty Cents ; 
fheen Dollars. Address 


Six Copies, One Dollar; 


J. P. McCaskey. Lancaster. Pa. 
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Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 





By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, now 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
oy principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experienceas Normal 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the “‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 
unprecedented for their success. 





P ennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. 


All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmetics. 





For particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 
614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Quality, not Price, Our Motto. 


THE 


(TOR DESK 


Best Design. 


Strongest Castings. 


Still Stands at the Head. 


Improved F'astening. 
Automatic and Noiseless Seat. 


S27 We make every variety of School Desks and a full line of School Supplies, Ose 


We know we can please you, and ask an opportunity to quote prices before your order is placed. 


cannot afford to buy without seeing the Victor. 


12-3 


You 


THOMAS KANE & CoO., Racine, Wis. 
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“Willans € Rogers’ sear OW Ave the Best 


TEXT-BOOKS 


This is the verdict of hundreds of teachers who have used these books, the titles of which ar- ; New Complete, New Introduc- 


tive, and First Lessons in Bookkeeping. 
works on the subject 


These books are practically self-teaching, and are th 


They are high in grade and !ow in price. Specimen pages free to teachers 


most popular and widely-used 


11-2 WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For pamphlet giving full information apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, 
11-2 Cambridge, Mass. 


HEHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 1895. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories. 
Exper.enced_ teachers. w fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for announcement. 

JAS8. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


4&3 The Pennsylvania District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates (§4.50 by express or $5.00 
by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 


J. P. McCASHKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 





Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
HMundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also ion printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
shrps and Schoo! Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. Address 

J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
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COMPANY’S VERTICAL ROUND- 
HAND WRITING BOOKS fromall others 
and makes them the most practical is ap- 
parent to even a superficial observer. It 
is, as its name suggests, distinctively a round-hand writing. 





Heretofore the objection to vertical penmanship has 
been that it could not be written rapidly. These copies 
are made so as to be reproduced with a good degree of 
speed, thus making vertical writing meet the demands 
of business. No other books give such copies. 

Ginn & Company’s Vertical Writing Books present 
an open, round hand-writing, which, when written, 
will produce the greatest legibility, as well as add to 
the beauty and general openness of the page. 

We know that you will be pleased with the typo- 
graphical appearance of these books. They are cer- 
tainly striking examples of what can be done by the 


printer and the engraver. Write to us for descriptive 


circulars. Six numbers of the series are now ready. 
The price for introduction is 96 cents per dozen. 
We invite your correspondence. 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta. 
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bo Boarps or Dirsctors, 


[SIX MEMBERS. ] 





The Copy to the Secretary being sent Free. 


——---—--—_--# @ e— -— 


Payable in advance by Check, Postal Money 
Order, or Registered Letter. 





“Let there be Light.” 








“Té may be of little impor ‘tance w ho is choser n  Gov- 
ernor or President, but tt is of the gr eatest moment 
whone we shall have for School Dir ec ctor se 


Directors NEED Guz Jovanas, 


- BECAUSE — 








They have assumed the responsibility 
of properly Hducating the Children in 
their respective communities, 


— AND — 


The Pennsylvania School Journal, which is 
the Educational Organ of the State, will aid them in 
the better discharge of this weighty Responsibility ; 


— BECAUSE — 


They have undertaken the care of the 
most important public trust that can be 
given into the hands of any citizens of 
the Commonwealth, 


-AND— 
The Journal, more than any or all other publica- 


tions combined, will afford them knowledge of the work 
to be done, as well as the Educational Work that is 
doing elsewhere, within and beyond the borders of 
Pennsylvania. 


sa-THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will hereafter be mailed in Single Packages, ex- 


cept to important places, where many copies are sent to the same post-office. 

















application to teach 


Blackstone, and the carpenter 


It is filled with such things as Di- 
succeed by discarding 
Journal.’ *’—*‘ No one making 
**__** The longer we take it the better we like it. 


uld have subscribed long ago. 
The School 


as well try to 


hout ‘ 


*‘ Our Board did not know its value or they wo 
and Parents should know.’’—"‘A lawyer might 
, as for Directors to get along wit 
bscribing for and reading it. 
Official Organ of The Department of Public Instruction. 





OPINIONS. 
rectors, Teachers, 





throw his jack-plane away 
should think of doing so without su 
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P “The Music cach Month is alone worth the Subscription Price of your valuable Journal.” 
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For Five Copies! 














“Let there be Light.” 
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Examination Questions. 





Music Page (Song or Hymn) Each Month. 
Full Editorial and Official Departments. 
Original and Selected Educational Matter. 












* DOUBLE COST.” * WORK OF A MINUTE.” 


Our Board would{ “Our Fourteenth Year.” 


not be without THE The Board consider it a part 

JOURNAL for double | of their regular sardratet to 

its cost, even if they | subscribe tor THE JOUR- 

were to pay itout of/ NAL at their meeting for or- 

their own pockets. | ganization. To agree upon 

JOHN REAP. | this point is but the work of 
aminute! 


HENRY HUBLEY. 

















Few of our readers have any adequate idea of the work 

which The Pennsylvania School Journal has done and is 

now doing. Because of its very general circulation, and 

of the permanent character of the work in which it is em- 

* ployed, we believe it, without any exception, to be the 
Most Influential publication in Pennsylvania.—Lamncas. 
ter (£6.) Express. 


FORTY-FIFTH VOLUME 
JULY, 1896-1897. 


" per Remit by Check, Draft, Postal Money-Order, or Registered Letter. : 
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Members of School Boards. 


Education in Pennsylvania.—The number of School Districts in the State of 
Pennsylvania, as shown by the last annual report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is now 2,444; the number of School Directors, about 17,000; teachers employed in the Com- 
mon Schools, 26,088; the pupils enrolled, 1,070,612; total number of schools, 25,348 
of which 13,900 are Graded Schools; total annual cost of the system, $18,992 651.12: 
and the estimated value of school property in round numbers, about $46,617,109.00! The 
average monthly salary of male teachers is $44.52; of female teachers, $38.34. If to the 
annual cost of the system last year, as given above, there may be added the amount expended 
for Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, and that of Normal Schools, we have the grand aggregate of near- 
ly $20,000,000. 9 Z%e Pennsylvania School Fourna/ is the organ of this great educational in- 
terest. A's the law permits all School Directors to subscribe for Zhe ¥Yourna/l out of the 
school funds of their respective districts, and gives them no other compensation for their 
services—and as the increased State appropriation increases the fund of the District for 
Educational purposes—there seems no reason why every progressive Board in the State should 
not, as soon as organized, place the names of its members upon Zhe FYournal mailing lst. 
Will they not do this for the New Volume? Wherever Ze Journal 
circulates most generally, there are usually to be found the best school buildings, best school 
teachers, best school directors, best school atmosphere, best schools. 


Directors as Subseribhers, 


Nae? ~ — 
> Se a % 





More Directors than Teachers now read Zhe Journal, and in consequence it 
feels bound to aid them in the discharge of their duties to the full extent of its power, pro- 
viding matter interesting and profitable to themselves personally, no less than in the capacity 
of public officials. The only peculiar part of our American system of education is the large 
powers entrusted to our local Boards of School Directors, ‘To this work Zhe Journal is 
pledged, and it asks the generous support of those whose hands it would strengthen. 


THE BOARDS of Pottsville, Ashland, Butler, Corry, Erie, Lancaster, South Bethlehem, McKeesport, 
Danville, Lewisburg, Mercersburg, Carlisle, Beaver, Braddock, Braddock Twp., Nanticoke, Crafton, Oak- 
mont, Sharpsburg, Tarentum, Irvona, Edwardsville, Mt. Carmel, Riverside, Bloomsburg, Meadville, Al- 
toona, Marysville, Middletown, Edinboro, Huntingdon, Columbia, Catasauqua, Carbondale, Hazleton, 
Jenkintown, Lansdale, Latrobe, Mount Joy, Bethlehem, E. Stroudsburg, Thurlow, Lebanon, Lehighton, 
Mauch Chunck East, Hollidaysburg, Bristol, Coatesville, Mansfield, Strasburg, New Hope, Port Carbon, 
Sunbury, Mahanoy City, Johnstown, Bellefonte, New Cumberland, Phoenixville, Waynesboro, Harford, 
Lykens, Darby, Shippensburg, Royersford, Oil City, Greensburg, Newville, Johnsonburg, Union City, 
Cressona, Frackville, Minersville, Tamaqua, Mt. Pleasant, New Kensington, Hummelstown, Mechan- 
icsburg, Steelton, Spring City, Shamokin, Shenandoah, Saegertown, Port Royal, Tyrone, Rochester, 
Dunmore, Slatington, Womelsdorf, York, Woodbury and other towns, in all parts of the State, nearly Five 
Hundred School districts, in the various counties, have been on our mailing list during the past year. We 
hove largely to increase this list of subscribers on the New Volume by making Z7%e Journal valuable to 
Directors in the performance of their official duties; and we shall be grateful if Secretaries will call the atten- 
tion of their Boards to this matter, ordering 7%e Yournal, at once, with name ond post office address of each 
member. This prompt order is especially desired where the Board is renewing subscription, as the names do 
not then have to be removed from our printed mailing list, thus avoiding the risk of mistakes from distributing 
and resetting the type. Our Mailing List has been wholly reset in larger type, and post-office officials pronounce 
it the best they have ever seen, 

DIRECTORS ALIVE TO THE EDUCATIONAL WORK —The Tradesman, Manufacturer, 
Mechanic, or Professional Man, who wishes to know what is doing in his special field of labor, reads the news- 
papers or journals that are published in the interest of his specialty, and thus acquires new ideas in regard to 
it, and keeps himself abreast of the times. The Educational Work is no exception to this rule, and those in 
charge of this important interest—whether Teachers or Directors— should get ideas from every quarter where 
they are to be had. What, therefore, Zhe Scientific American is to the manufacturer and mechanic, 7h#eé 
Pennsylvania School ¥ournal is to the School Directors and School Teachers in the Keystone State. Nearly 
‘Twenty per cent. of the Directors throughout the State received 7e Yournal monthly during the year just 
closed. Our hearty thanks are hereby tendered our friends and “Patrons of the School Boards. We shall 
try to make it so interesting and profitable to them that they will not be willing to do without it. It is the 
unanimous opinion of Superintendents and Leading Educators that if read by all our School Directors and 
Teachers, the whole work of Education among us would be rendered more efficient. 

Please remit funds by Draft, Money-Order, or Registered Letter. When money is enclosed, please 
have letters registered. All postmasters are required to register letters when requested to doso. The Reg- 
istery fee is only eight cents. ges” A Receipt will in all cases be sent for use of Treasurer in making up 


his account. Address J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 

















Good to Read 


in 
Family and School Room. 





You will make a good investment for 
your School District, for your Family, and 
for yourself, if you are an earnest and 
thoughtful Director, by having the 


Pennsylvania 
ae School Journal 


come to your home each month in the round 
of the year. It will bring to you many a 
good thing, suggestive and helpful, such 
thoughts and facts as are valuable to all, 
but especially to those who are engaged in 
the responsible field of Common School 
Education, The Fournal is Official Organ 
of the School Department, and it should be 
made helpful and effective in promoting the 
cause of popular education in the Keystone 
State. This becomes possible only as it is 
read by Directors, Teachers, Patrons and 
Pupils. Try it for Twelve Months—on the 
Forty Fifth Volume—and test its quality, if 
you are not now receiving it. 
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Books of the Year 
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In pursuance of its well-known policy of bringing out new books in every branch 
of school study where there is promise of improvement, the American Book Com- 
pany has been very active in the past year. Of special importance is the 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


By Messrs. Ripley and Tapper. Its advent marked the beginning of a new era in 
music instruction in public schools. Presenting the subject with new ideas and new 
methods, the system is not only a distinct step forward but seems destined to revo- 
lutionize this branch of school study. Its success has been phenomenal, The Nat- 
ural Course is now in successful use in a chain of large cities extending from Port- 
land, Maine, to San Francisco, Cal., including both cities and hundreds of others, 
besides a great number of districts and private schools in all parts of the country. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


Have been published to satisfy a demand for new and good supplementary reading 
in collateral branches in primary and grammar grades. The books already issued 
supplement the studies of Natural History, American History, Biography, Mythol- 
ogy, etc. They are written in charming style, are embellished with a profusion of 
artistic suggestive illustrations, and are calculated to stimulate the imagination of 
children and to awaken and strengthen in them a desire for good literature. Other 
numbers are in preparation. 


THE SPENCERIAN VERTICAL COPY BOOKS 


Teach children to write, not to draw. The muscular arm movement, properly taught, 
as in these books, produces Vertical script forms easily, rapidly and with a maximum 
of legibility. The copies are fully up to the well-known Spencerian standard of 
beauty, are marvels of simplicity and are easily the best models yet produced to in- 
sure a good Vertical hand-writing. 


IN THE HIGHER BRANCHES 


Many volumes have been published embodying the latest and most approved ideas 
in the study and teaching of the Classics, Modern Languages, the Natural Sciences, 
Higher Mathematics and English Literature. The authors are well known for their 
ability as instructors in the subjects on which they have written. The Company 
has also issued several 


BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE AND VALUE 
TO TEACHERS. 


With a list always unrivaled and now enriched by these later additions, the 
American Book Company is better equipped than ever to supply every reasonable 
demand in school books, and will continue to furnish the newest and best books in 


greatest variety at lowest prices. 


Catalogues, Price-Lists, Circulars and Introduction Terms free. Books sent pre- 
paid to any address on receipt of prices. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY} | 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, OREGON 





The National Drawing Course. 


By ANSON K. CROSS, 


Instructor in the Massachusetts Normal Art School 


and Painting, Museum of Fine « 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Free-Hand Drawing,........ - . -r2mo. Cloth. 112 pages. Fully illustrated. 
For introduction, 80 cents. 


Mechanical Drawing,..... .12mo. Cloth. 1097 : drawings and 28 plates. 


For introduction, $1.0 


ee TONNE 6. 3 bn “S Sls oe oe os a, ey do So, Clofii. 2 pages. ullv illustrated. 


For introduction, 60 cents. 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 


Outline of Drawing Lessons for Primary Grade, 
For introduction, 30 cents. 


Outline of Drawing Lessons for Grammar Grades, . 


For introduction, 30 cents. 


DRAWING COPIES. 


Primary Drawing Copies. (For three lowest grades. 
Size, 7%x9% inches. Printed on both sides. In sets of nine ca 


For introduction, 15 cents. 


DRAWING BOOKS. 


One book each for the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and Sth years of school. 


For introduction, $1.80 per dozen. 


Descriptive Circulars sent to any address. 


GINN & GOMPANY, pPabtisners. 


BOSTON. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 





‘Holden System for 
Preserving Books” 


Offers a Cheap, Practical, and Effective 
Plan for Greatly Reducing Your 
Largest Item of Expense— 
Y > ite 7 
the Cost of Text Books. 
Now in use by nearly 200 City, Town, and Country School Districts 


IN PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 


Many claim that by putting on a new clean cover whenever a book is transferred 
to another pupil, and by having ox each teacher's desk a box of Holden’s Patent 
Self Binders, for Repairing Loosened Leaves or Weakened Binding, and a Sheet 


of Holden’s Transparent Paper for Repairing Torn Leaves, with scholars instructed 


to report any weakness a? once, their books 


Will Last Twice as Long. 


The Older Free Text Book States have proven this by ten years 
of Practical Tests. 

A few of the more important cities in Pennsylvania now using this system: 

Greenville 

Harrisbnrg 


Pittsburg 
Pottstown 


Allegheny 
Altoona 


Bradford 
Beaver 

sutler 
Braddock 
Beaver Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Bellefonte 
Connellsville 
Carbondale 
Chambersbur 
Chester 
Columbia 
Danville 
Erie 

Easton (Palmer Sch. Dis.) 
Franklin . 
Greensburg 


‘iA 
S 


Hazleton 
Indiana 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewisburg 
McKeesport 
Mauch Chunk 
Mahanoy City 
Meadville 
Milton 
Mercer 


Mechanicsburg 


Norristown 
New Brighton 
New Castle 
Oil City 


Pittston 
Pottsville 
Plymouth 
Reading 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Steelton 
Shenandoah 
Schuylkill Haven 
Tunkhannock 
Tyrone 
Titusville 
Uniontown 
Wilkesbarre 
Warren 


As well as over 150 others in Pennsylvania alone, and recommended by a// of them. 


Ras” Send a two-cent stamp for samples, catalogue, and testimonials from the most prominent Schvol 
Boards and Educators in the U. S. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


P. O. Box 643 G.) 


G, W. HOLDEN, Prest. 
H, R. HOLDEN, Treas. 
( 
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is a distinctive feature, and should 


JHIS Music Book, designed for Teachers’ Institutes and Schools, entitled 
* COME AGAIN: Our Familiar School Sougs,’’ contains about One 
Hundred and Seventy-five favorite School Songs and Hymns. 
Hundred is given, arranged in Four Parts, of the rest the Words only. 
tively new Songs of unusual merit are also inserted. We are indebted to Prof. Jerry 
= March, whois well known in Pennsylvania as a popular Instructor and Leader of Music, 
tor suggesung a carefully selected list of songs, nearly all of which are here included. The brief 
Elements of Music are very comprehensive. 
added to complete the book, will be found useful. 


commend the book to favor. 


The music of nearly One 
Some compara- 


Twelve Responsive Readings, 
The varied and interesting Reading Matter 
In the following Table of Contents 


those Songs and Hymns marked with a star (*) have the music arrauged in four-part harmony : 


A Spring Song,* 

Abide With Me, 
Ah, I have sighed to rest me,* 20 
Alice, Where Art Thou?*. . 11 
All Among the Barley,* . 4! 
All Hail the Power, . 79 
Allis Still, in Sweetest Rest,* 18 
All the Saints Adore 20 . 86 


ae, 8. 8yere 





All Together,.. . . 81| I Would Not Live Alway, 
Alpine Horn, The, a ae eee 83/ I'll Do My reek ae 86 
Andreas Hofer, ai ae te we Ne 63 | In Mantua in etters,* P 63 
Angelic Songs are Swelling, . 86;In Merry Chorus,* ... . . 45 
Angry Words,*....... 34 | Jamie's on the Stormy Sea,* 54 
At the Paety,* ass 50| jesus, Lover of My Soul, . . ~ 
Awake, My Soul,* . « 31 | Jesus, the Thought of Thee, . 80 
Away toSchool,..... 79 | Jolly Old St. Nicholas, 84 
Baby Bye, Here’s a Fly, . 86 | Joy, Joy, Freedom To-day,* . 74 
Between ia tis o “Snes wee pe SS ee ae 64 
Beulah Land, ; .79|\K Dance, The,* . . 70 
Blest Be the Tie that Binds, * . 43 | Kind Words Can Never Die, . 85 
Blushing Maple Tree,* . 61| Land of Memory, > ae 
Blue Bird, The,...... . 80} Landing of the Pilgrims,* . 75 
Bridal Chorus, “ Lohengrin,’’* 39 | Last Rose of Summer,*. . . 6 
Bagge) hs ee 79 | Lead, Kindly Light, ae 
Bounding Billows,* .. . . .15| Life Let Us Cherish, + ome 
Buttereup Test,* ... . . 65) Little Boy Blue,*...... 56 
Buy My Strawberries,* . . 40/ Little Brother,. ..... . 82 
Carol, Carol, Christians, ae 67 | Little Cherry Blossom, ee + 65 
Chide Mildly the Erring, . . 85| Lone Starry Hours,*. . . ‘S 
Child’s Hymn,* ...... 29 | Longing for Spring, . 
Chime Again, Beautiful Bells,* 3 | Lord, Dismiss Us, _ 
Christmas All Year Long,. . 85 | Lullaby from ‘ Erminie,’ . 36 
Christmas Carol,...... 86 | Maid of the Mill,* . - 57 
Christmas Time Come Again, 81 | Majestic Sweetness, * 103 
Christ Was Born on Christmas | Meckand Lowly,..... . 81 
SR ee re Oo 86 | Mellow Horn, The,* . . . . 25 
Columbia, Gem of the Ocean,* 13 |‘Mermaid’s rs . 7a 
Come Again,* .  ....-. 2| Merrily Greet the Morn,* . . 12 
Come, Holy Spirit,* . 30/ Mill Wheel, The, . . . 8o 
Dear Mother, in Dreams,* . 36) Miller’s Dau hter, - 79 
Deck the Hall, cae 83| Morning Red, ....... 82 
TRIN ho) oS 8 te 55 | Mowers’ Song,...... . 80} 
Pa NG so ee ce es 84| My Country, ’tis of Thee,* . 12 
Farewell to the Woods, .. . 83) My Life is Like the Rose,* . 60 
“¢ ee FO. aba wa is 68 | My Normandy,* 17 
Flee asa Bird,....... 82 My Soul, Be on thy Guard, * 9 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,*.19| National Hymn,*..... . 12) 
Flow, Rio Verde,* . 4| Nearer, My God, to Thee, . . 83 | 
Follow Me, Full ‘of Glee, . . 81| Never Say Fail, : 79 | 
Foot Traveler, The,* . 48) Ninety ani Nine, The, *. . 10 
Forsaken Am I,*...... 42| Nursery Songs,* . . A 
Freedom’s Flag, oe 84! O Come, Maidens, Come, * 32} 
Go to Sleep, Lena, Darling,* 33| Oh, Happy Day,. . Io 
Good-bye to Summer,*. . . 26 Oh, My Best and Bravest,* . 62 | 
Greenwood Tree, The,* + 27|O Paredise,. .. . 83 
Guide me, Great Jehovah, . 80/0 Touch the Harp,* 71 


Hallelujah Chorus* sane 46 
Happy Land,* 29 
Hark! the Bell is Ringing, * me 
Heaven is My Home,* 23 
Herdsman’s Mountain Song,* 14 
Ho, Ho, Vacation oy 84 
Home, Can I Fo ec? . 83 
Home of the Soul, 82 


— - sie © 


86 | 
- 791 


Home, Sweet Home, 
Home’s Not Merely W alls, 
How Can I Leave Thee, 
How Firm a Foundation, . 
How gentle God’s commands, 83 | 
How Sweet the Name,* .. . 33 
I Love to Sing,* 53 
I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord, ~ zs 


Old Easy Chair by the Fire, #2 | 
Old Oaken Bucket,* . . 28 | 


Old Santa Claus,*..... .52 
On to the Field,* ..... .24 
Our Flag is There,*.. . . . 22) 
Peace on Earth, ad . 45 


Perri Merri Dictum, Domine, 82 | 
* With Music. 





Pleasure Climbs to a 


Mountain, * . 44 
5 | Portuguese Hymn,* elias) aa 
| Rain on the Roof, . 85 


Remember thy Creator Now, 80 


Robin Redbreast,* . . 26 
Rosy Crown, The, oa 
Row, Row, Cheerily Row, . 82 


Safely thro’ Another Week,* 43 
Saw ye Never in the Twilight? 81 
Scotland's Burning(Round),* 15 


Sea Gulls, The,*. . 63 
Shall W e Meet Beyond the 
River? : - 79 
Silently F alling Snow, eo 
Silver Chimes,*....... 16 
Sing Always,* ...... 8 
Sing, Gaily Sing, ae 
Singing in the Rain, .. . . . 85 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep,* ys 
Slumber Song, The,*. . « . 18 
Soft Music is Stealing, . 80 
Softly Now the L ian of Day, 80 
Somewhere,* . . 53 
Song of the May,* . . . 37 
Song of the Hop Pic kers, * 59. 
Sparkling and en - . 84 
Speak Gently, . - 79 
Speed Away,. . . 82 
| Star Spangled Banner, . 85 
Summer Days are Coming, . 82 
Sweet By-and-By,..... .84 
Sweet Hour of Prayer, 84 
Sweeter than the Morning,* . 7 
Swinging ’Neath the Old 
C&L” Sere ee 8i 
The Bell Doth Toll,.. . . . 84 
|The Boat Song,...... 80 
The Chapel, - 79 
There is a Happy L and, . 83 
Thoughts of Wonder,* . . . 23 
Three Kings of Orient, oe 
Thy Face is Near,*..... 76 
rar 32 
Twickenham Ferry, - 79 
Sree MEUM i, ob ee kl 81 
2. | Re re are 81 
Vesper Hymn,. . . 79 
| Weep for the Fallen, 85 


| Welcome, Pretty Primrose, * 98 
What Fairy-like Music, . . 

| What Means this Glory,* 

When Shall We Mect Again, 80 
When the Mists, . . Br 
When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly, eed 

| Where, O ‘Where i BS, . 

| Will VY ou Love Me Then as 
| Now?*. 

Ss ith Spare that Tree,* 21 


. 83 
- 84 


Work, the Night is Ce 84 
| Your Mission, . 86 
Elements of Music,.. . ‘4 . 87 
| Responsive Readings, <i oe 








.—One Copy, Twenty Cents ; ; Three Copies, Fifty 


Prices 
One Hundred Copies, 


ifteen Dollars. ~ 


Address 





Cents ; Six Copies, One Dollar; 


J. P. McCaskey. Lancaster, Pa. 
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ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


A new series of school reading books; charming literary 
syle perfect mechanical detail; beautiful illustrations ; care- 
ful grading; attractive for either school or home. The series 
now includes : 


Stories for Children (1st Reader Grade) 
By Mrs.C. A, LANE. - - - .25 

Easy reading lessons for the youngest children at school. 
Written or selected with a view to enlisting the interest of 


children, ministering to their intellectual enjoyment and laying 
the foundation of a taste for good literature. 


Fairy Stories and Fables (2d Reader 
Grade) 

By JAMES BALDWIN. - - - 35 

Popular folk tales of fereign lands, retold in a style adapted 

to the comprehension ot the young children of our own time 

and country. Numerous illustrations, including many clever 

drawings by such well known artists as Church, Reinhart, 


Knight and others, add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
book. 


Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans (2d Reader Grade) 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON” - - 40 


Written in Dr. Eggleston's well-known charming style, these | 
stories recount the exploits of discoverers, triumphs of Ameri- | 
can inventors and the achievements of men of letters and of 
science. ve serve to excite that interest in our national his- 


tory that will lead children to further study and reading. 


Old Greek Stories (3d Reader Grade) 


By JAMEs BALDWIN, - - - 45 
The classic tales of ancient Greece which for ages have been 


a source of delight to young people and old, are here recounted | 


with a view to giving the children an opportunity of reading 
them atanearly age. The language is simple, the style enter- 
taining and the supernatural element has, so far-as possible, 
‘been kept in the background. Mr. Reinhart’s illustrations are 
numerous, suggestive and helpful to a clear comprehension of 
the text. 


Old Stories of the East 


By JAMES BALDWIN. - - - 45 


ral stories retold from a literary standpoint, in Mr. 
Baldwin’s simple, clear and attractive style, with a view to giv- 
ing pleasure to children because of the conceptions of beauty 
and truth that are to be found in the stories here narrated. 
The illustrations, full of the spirit of early times in the East, are 
instructive in that they portray the manners, customs and dress 
of the people of those days. 


Stories of American Life and Advent- 
ure (3d Reader Grade) 
By Epwarp EGGLESTON, - - 50 


A stimulating and interesting series of narratives of incidents 
full of action such as are attractive to the minds of boys and 
girls. These stories are calculated to make readers acquainted 
with American lite and manners jin other times than ours and 
illustrate the causes which have combined to distinguish the 
American people from other nationalities. They make the 

hful reader acquainted with the daily life and character of 
his forefathers and torm an admirable introduction to the study 
of American history. 


> 
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THE NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC 


BY 
FREDERIC H. RIPLEY and THOMAS TAPPER 


Latest system; new presentation of the subject ; 
new methods; a distinct step forward. Alhvugh 
published less than a year ago the system has already 
been adopted for use in the schools of 


| San Francisco, Cal. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Covington, Ky. 
Portland, Me. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Lancaster, Ohio. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Davenport, lowa. 
Wichita, Kas. 
Springfield, Mo. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Keokuk, lowa. 
Sedalia, Mo. 
Ottumwa, lowa. 
Logansport, Ind. 
Muncie, Ind. Manistee, Mich. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
E. Cleveland, Ohio, 
E. Des Moines, lowa. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Rondout, N. Y. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


THE NATURAL COURSE 


Has also been introduced into a large number of 
smaller but important cities and into over five hun- 
dred towns and districts in all parts of the country. 
Mrs. Emma A. Thomas, Supervisor of Music, Detroit, 
Michigan, where the system has been in use since 
last fall, says : 


“The Natural Course in Music has more points of superiority 
than any other. I believe to a certain extent it is going to 
revolutionize music teaching in this country.”’ 


THE COURSE. 


Natural Course in Music Primer, 30 cents; First 
Reader, 30 cents; Second, Third, and Fourth Read- 
ers, each, 35 cents; Fifth Reader, 5ocents. Natural 
Music Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each 
series, $4 00. 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. If you 
are looking for the best text books in any branch or grade of school 
study, correspond with us. We. publish the leading text books of 


America. 


Best books. greatest variety, lowest prices. 


American 


Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, 


and Portland, Oregon. 








THE 


“Holden System for 
Preserving Books” 






4 Offers a Cheap, Practical, and Effective 
dy Plan for Greatly Reducing Your 

Largest Item of Expense— 
). the Cost of Text Books. 





Now in use by nearly 200 City, Town, and Country School Districts 


IN PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 


Many claim that by putting on a new clean cover whenever a book is transferred 






to another pupil, and by having on cach teacher's desk a box of Holden’s Patent 
Self Binders, for Repairing Loosened Leaves or Weakened Binding, and a Sheet 
of Holden's Transparent Paper for Repairing Torn Leaves, with scholars instructed 





to report any weakness a? once, their books 


Will Last Twice as Long. 


The Older Free Text Book States have proven this by ten years 
of Practical Tests. 


















Beaver 















Boards and Educators in the U. S. 





G, W. HOLDEN, Prest. 
H, R. HOLDEN, Treas. 
( 









Indiana 


Bea Send a two-cent stamp for samples, catalogue, and testimonials fiom the 


Pottsville 


most 


A few of the more important cities in Pennsylvania now using this system: 
Allegheny Greenville Pittsburg 
Altoona Harrisburg Pottstown 
Bradford Hazleton Pittston 


Butler Lancaster Plymouth 
Braddock Lebanon Reading 
Beaver Falls Lehighton Scranton 
Bloomsburg Lewisburg Shamokin 
Bellefonte McKeesport Sharon 
Connellsville Mauch Chunk Steelton 
Carbondale Mahanoy City Shenandoah 
Chambersburg Meadville Schuylkill Haven 
Chester Milton Tunkhannock 
Columbia Mercer Tyrone 
Danville Mechanicsburg Titusville 
Erie Norristown Uniontown 
Easton (Palmer Sch. Dis.) New Brighton Wilkesbarre 
Franklin New Castle Warren 
Greensburg Oil City 


promiment 


As well as over 150 others in Pennsylvania alone, and recommended by a// of them. 


School 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


P. O. Box 643 G.) 


] 
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Brooks’s 


New Arithmetics. | 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, now 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





oem books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experienceas Normal 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the “‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 


unprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. 


All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmetics. 


For particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


| 


if 














Webster's Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 
I & 
nternational 
ts 
| teint? Dictionary 
THE BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 
BECAUSE IN THIS DICTIONARY 


i It is easy to find the word wanted. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 








It is easy to learn what a word means. 





It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 





Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, of all the State Supreme Courts, of the 
U.S. Government Printing Office, and of nearly all the Schoolbooks. Warmly com- 
mended by State Superintendents of Schools and other Educators almost without 
number. 

Journal of Education, Boston, s:—This edition of Webster's Dictionary, 
the International, is simply exquisite. e type is clear, and the arrangement of the 
different types gives fine effect; the pronunciation is modern and standard; the ety- 
mol is tersely, clearly put: the definitions are modernized, condensed, and complete ; 
the illustrations are for use rather than for show, but are still artistic. 


Gc. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED! A first class Educator for the position of Superin- 
@ tendent of the Public Schools of Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Address, J. OC. ROUZER, Secretary, 
Box 143, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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FREE 
for 
your 





Washington 


in our 
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Common Schools 


eS 


A fine portrait of Washington (the Elson copy of the famous Stuart painting), on 
heavy paper, size 22x28 inches, given Free with one of our School Libraries. Five 
Libraries of ten volumes each, 


From $4.75 to $5.75 Each. 


You can easily raise the money to buy one or more of our School Libraries with the 
help of our Washington ‘‘ Certificates.’’ A package of 50 sent free on application. 


Your correspondence is cordially invited. Send for a copy of our Portrait Catalogue 
of School Libraries. 


GINN & COMPANY, pPubiishers. 


BOSTON, MASS. 



















































BRANDER MATTHEWS 


On American Literature 


JUST PUBLISHED 


An Introduction 
to the Study of 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Professor of Literature, 
Columbia College. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00 


An original, authoritative, deeply interesting work by a 
true artist and scholar, one who is thoroughly acquainted with 
his subject and who has a full knowledge of educational needs. 
It is a book that every reader of good literature as well as every 
teacher and student of the subject will welcome. It is excellent- 
ly illustrated with portraits, views and facsimiles of manuscripts. 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt says in “THE BookMAN” 


“Mr. Matthews’s volume on American Literature is a piece of 
work as good of its kind as any American scholar has ever had 
in his hands. Any student of the subject who wishes to do good 








| 

work hereafter must not only read Mr. Matthews’s book, but must | 

largely adopt Mr. Matthews’s way of looking at things. For 

Eee | these simply written unpretentious chapters are worth man | 

| times as much as the ponderous tomes which contain what usually : 

ie | passes for criticism of our literary work, and the principles upon | 
‘iia which Mr. Matthews insists with such quiet force and good taste 
dug are those which must be adopted, not only by every student of 
ale American writing but by every American writer if he is going to 

ea do work that is really worth doing. 

| The EpucaATIONAL REVIEW says: “An introduction to the 
| Study of American Literature is written by a man who has a 


He knowledge of educational needs. It is also the labor of love of 
hiutea a man of letters who is at the same time a genial humorist.” 
: 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence 
gar! in regard to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


| AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 








ALSO AT CINCINNATI 








CHICAGO 





BOSTON 





ATLANTA AND PORTLAND, OREGON 
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A fine portrait of Washington (the Elson copy of the famous Stuart painting), on 
| heavy paper, size 22x28 inches, given Free with one of our School Libraries. 
| Libraries of ten volumes each, 


From $4.75 to $5.75 Each. 


| You can easily raise the money to buy one or more of our School Libraries with the | 
| help of our Washington “ Certificates.”’ 


Your correspondence is cordially invited. 


| of School Libraries. 


Five 


A package of 50 sent free on application. 


Send for a copy of our Portrait Catalogue | 


GINN & GOMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





LOW RATES TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| Personally-Conducted Tours via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


No other series of tours planned by the Tourist 
Bureau of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has 
| met with the popular favor shown the three-day tours 
tothe National Capital.. The dates for these delight- 
| ful trips for this season have been selected with great 
care, and arranged to suit the convenience of the com- 
pany’s patrons. 

The rates are phenomenally low for the service 
rendered. The feature of a railroad company assum- 
ing all the details and incidental arrangements neces- 
sary to the perfect enjoyment of a short vacation, is a 
high mark in the evolution of modern travel. 

The tours will leave New York and Philadelphia 
March 19, April 2 and 23, and May 14, 1896. 

Each tour covers a period of three days, and the rate, 
including transportation and two days’ accommoda- 
tions at Washington’s best hotels, is $13.50 from New 
York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, $13.25 from Read- 
ing, and proportionate rates from other points; $14.50 





from New York, including meals en route. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon will 
accompany each tour. 

Detailed itineraries will be sent on application to 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or Room | 
411, Broad Street t Station, Philadelphia. 





aa The Srp District mewlater 
ee ee hers’ rates ($4. sing andre fe | 
book. ; | 


by mail), to 
seeenah ienmnael tices wae ciiedtt te 
J. P. McCASKEY, oraead Pa. | 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 

The Saree ae annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 1895. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories. 
Exper.enced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hespital a See beds new open. 

Send for poosaqoen 


JAS. B. OOBB, M. D. itt Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


The Eight Numbers of the Franklin 
Square Song Collection contain 


16000 


of the Choicest Old and New Songs 
and Hymns in the Wide World. 


Fifty Cents per Number in Sixty Cents in 
substantial Board binding: One Dollar in Cloth. 
The Eight Numbers also bound in two volumes at 
$3.coeach. Address Harper & Brothers, New York. 


paper 


It is no Mistake 


| for any one to hang a set of The Lancaster School Mot- 


toes on the walls of the School-room. They are silent teachers. 
Thirty Mottoes and Lord's Prayer, by mail $1.10. Lar: + type. 
Easy to read. Address J. P. McCasxey, Lancast.s, Pa. 


JUST THINK — caching all the time. 














BOTANY 


All the best American Botany Texts are published 


by the American Book Company. The following 


standard works are adapted for high schwols, acad- 


emies, colleges, and advanced students: 


Willis’s Practical Flora. 
Large 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50 
Should be in the hands of every teacher of Botany. 
Professor Brigham, of Colgate University, says: “‘ It 
is a storehouse of information in economic botany, 
and assembles interesting facts of plant history and 
geography which it would be difficult to find else- 
where.” 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United 

States. 1.00 

A key to all trees east of the Rocky Mountains and 
north of Southern Virginia and Missouri. 


Apgar’'s Plant Analysis. .55 
A conveniently arranged blank book for the system- 

atic recording of descriptions of plants analyzed in 

class work. 

Gray's Lessons in Botany. .94 
The elements of botany for beginners and schools. 

Intended to ground students in structural botany and 


the principles of vegetable growth. Nearly six hun- 
dred helpful and instructive illustrations. 


Gray's Field, Forest, and Garden 
Botany. 1.44 


A new edition, revised and extended by Professor 





} Gray and Coulter's Text-book of 


L. H. Bailey, Cornell University. The book hasbeen | 


reset in new ‘yps» and one hundred and thirly-three 
pages added. The aim has been not to change the 
method of Professor Gray’s original work, but rather 
to increase its value and extend its usefulness by addi- 
tional matter and such changes in detail as were 
thought necessary to bring the work up to date. 


Grays Manual of Botany of the 

orthern United States. 1.62 
Including the district east of the Mississippi and 

north of North Carolina and Tennessee. Twenty-five 

illustrations of sedges, grasses, ferns, etc. Sixth 

edttion. 


Same, Tourist’s Edition. 2.00 
Printed on thin, tough paper, and bound in full 
leather, limp sides, cut flush. It can be carried in the 
pocket, and will stand rough usage 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual. 2.16 
In one volume. Comprising the Lessons in Botany 
and the Manual of Botany. 
Coulter's Botany of the Rocky 
Mountains. 1.62 


A flora adapted to the mountain sections of the 
United States to the 1ooth meridian 





= Western Botany. $2.16 


Gray’s Lessons and Coulter’s Manual bound in one 
volume. 


Gray's Structural Botany. 2.00 


Volume I of Gray’s Botanical Text-book, the high- 
est American authority. 


Goodale’s Physiological Botany. 2.00 
Volume II of Gray’s Botanical Text-book. 


Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Botany. 1.00 
By J. Dorman Steele and Alphonso Wood. Pro- 
ceeds at once to the portrayal and analysis of an en- 
tire plant—-root, stems, leaves and flowers. One hun- 
dred representative plants are treated on this plan. 


Wood's Lessons in Botany. -90 

Revised by O. R. Wiliis. Designed for schools and 
academies, it is a suitable introduction to any of the 
botany manuals. 


Wood's American Botanist and 

Florist. 1.75 

Also revised by O. R. Willis. A popular and com- 

prehensive text-book, adapted to class instruction and 
to private study. 


Wood's Descriptive Botany. 1.25 


The flora only of Wood’s American Botanist and 
Florist, 


Wood's New Class Book of Botany. 2.50 

For advanced students either in the class-rooms of 
high schools, seminaries, and colleges, in private study 
or in travel. 745 illustrations and six full-page plates. 


Youmans’s First Book in Botany. -64 

Recognizes the true basis of a knowledge of botany, 
as that familiarlty with the actual characters of plants 
which can only be acquired by direct and habitual in- 
spection of them 


Youmans’s Descriptive Botany. 1.20 


A practical guide to the classification of plants. 
Popular flora. 


Bentley's Physiological Botany. 1.20 
Adapted to American schools as a sequel to You- 
mans’s Descriptive Botany. 





Botany section of our list and circulars of the best botany 


texts published in this country mailed free on request. 
sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 


Books 


Correspondence in regard 


to examination and introduction cordially invited. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 





Boston Atlanta Portland, Oregon 























To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

Obey the teachings of your own experience. 
@bject to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books. 





ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arifhmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arifhmetics 


BECAUSE 1. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 





ra 


| BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRIS 


| Brocke’s Wew Standard Arithmetics...-..---+++sses < Books 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW MENTAL. NEW WRITTEN 





{T] 


| Brooke’s Union Arithmetics..........+- 222s eevee 2 Books | 


UNION PART :. UNION COMPLETE. 
{Notrs.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 

Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 





All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A, M., Pu. D., SuPERINTE’- | 


DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PuBLIc SCHOOLS. 


READING FRENCH. 


Epwarp H. Macmu, A. M., LL. D., Ex-Presipent of AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH !N | 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 


Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 
Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in freparation. 





Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blarks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schooi Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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All the best American Botany Texts are published 
by the American Book Company. The following 
standard works are adapted for high schuols, acad- 
emies, colleges, and advanced students: 


Willis’s Practical Flora. | Gray and Coulter's Text-book of 
Large 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50 | Western Botany. $2.16 

Should be in the hands of every teacher of gg | Gray's Lessons and Coulter’s Manual bound in one 
Professor Brigham, of Colgate University, says: ‘‘ It volume. 
is a storehouse of information in economic botany, | 
and assembles interesting facts of plant history and Gray’s Structural Botany. $2.00 
gccgraphy which it would be difficult to find else- | -Yolume I of Gray’s Botanical Text-book, the high- 
where. est American authority. 
| 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United 
so States. $1.00 | Goodale’s Physiological Botany. $2.00 
A key to all trees east of the Rocky Mountains and Volume II of Gray’s Botanical Text-book. 
north of Southern Virginia and Missouri. | 
Apgar’s Plant Analysis. $ 55 Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Botany. $1.00 
A Lent) 4 blank book for th By J. Dorman Steele and Alphonso Wood. Pro- 
wert ~~: ag eine. sir ama Ok for the system- | ceeds at once to the portrayal and analysis of an en- 
atic ——* of descriptions of plants analyzed im | tire plant—-root, stems, leaves and flowers. One hun- 
class work. dred representative plants are treated on this plan. 
’ 
| 
| 


Gray's Lessons in Botany. $ .94 | 

The elements of botany for beginners and schools. Wood's Lessons in Botany. $ .90 
Intended to ground students in structural botany and Revised by O. R. Wiliis. Designed for schools and 
the principles of vegetable growth. Nearly six hun- | academies, it is a suitable introduction to any of the 
dred helpful and instructive illustrations. botany manuals. 


Gray's Field, gga Garden $1.44 | Wood's American Botanist and 
A new edition, revised and extended by Professor Al ° ~ Wi " $1.75 
L. H. Bailey, Cornell University. The book has been so revised by O. R. Willis. A popular and com- 
venah te, nae ,and one hundred and thirly-three prehensive text-book, adapted to class instruction and 
pages added. The aim has been not to change the to private study. 
method of Professor Gray’s original work, but rather 
to increase its. value and extend its usefulness by addi- | Wood's Descriptive Botany. $1.25 
tional matter and such changes in detail as were The flora only of Wood’s American Botanist and 
thought necessary to bring the work up to date. Florist. 


Crags Semen of Sotgny ot the $1.62 | Wood's New Class Book of Botany. $2.50 

ee rey ies For advanced students either in the class-rooms of 
a. of ~ Sy ea Pa 1 le Bg an iy me high schools, seminaries, and colleges, in private study 
illustrations of sedges, grasses, ferns, etc. Sixth or in travel. 745 illustrations and six full-page plates. 
edttion 


: Youmans’s First Book in Botany. $. 64 

Same, Tourist 8 Edition. $2.00 Recognizes the true basis of a knowledge of botany, 

Printed on thin, tough paper, and bound in full as that familiarity with the actual characters of plants 

leather, limp sides, cut flush. It can be carried in the which can only be acquired by direct and habitual in- 
pocket, and will stand rough usage. spection of them. 


Gray's Lessons and Manual. $2.16 — 
In one volume. Comprising the Lessons in Botany ¥o ae Doserip hive Botany. $1.20 
and the Manual of Botany. A ney 9 guide to the classification of plants. 
Popular flora. 
Coulter's Botany of the Rocky 
Mountains. $1.62 | Bentley's Physiological Botany. $1.20 


A flora adapted to the mountain sections of the Adapted to American schools asa sequel to You- 
United States to the 100th meridian. mans’s Descriptive Botany. 





Botany section of our list and circulars of the best botany 
texts published in this country mailed free on request. Books 
sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Correspondence in regard 
to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Oregon 





=rrIHIS Music Book, designed for Teachers’ Institutes and Schools, entitled 
** COME AGAIN: Our F amiliar School Songs,” contains about One 


Hundred and Seventy-five favorite School Songs and Hymns. 
Hundred is given, arranged in Four Parts, of the rest the Words only. 


tively new Songs of unusual merit are also inserted. 
|} March, who is well known in Pennsylvania as a popular Instructor and Leader of Music, 


tor suggesung a carefully selected list of songs, nearly all of which are here included. 
Elements of Music are very compreheusive. 
added to complete the book, will be found useful. 
is a distinctive feature, and should commend the book to favor. 


The music of nearly One 
Some et sel 
We are indebted to Prof. Jerry 


The b rief 


Twelve Responsive Readings, 
The varied and interesting Reading Matter 
In the following 


Table of Contents 


those Songs and Hymns marked with a star (*) have the music arrauged in four- -part harmony 


A Spring Song,* eae - 49 
Abide With Me, . — 86 | 
Ah, I have sighed to rest me, * 20 | 
Alice, W here Art Thou?*. .11 
All Among the Barley,* 
All Hail the Power, 
All is Still, in Swe etest Rest,* 18 
All the Saints Adore Thee, . 86) 
All Together, . ae . SI 
Alpine Horn, The, . 83] 
Andreas Hofer,* 63 | 
Angelic Songs are Swelling, . 86 
Angry W ords,* ee 34 
At the Ferry,* . 50 
Awake, My Soul,* e 
Away to School, ‘ - 79 
Baby Bye, Here’s a Fly, . 86 
Ben Bolt,* - 35] 
eulah Land, 79 | 
Blest Be the Tie the at Binds,* . 43 
Blushing Maple Tree,* . 61 
Blue Bird, The, 80 | 
Bridal Chorus, =a ohengrin, wr a5 
Brightly, -. = See 
Bounding Billows, ee . 15} 
Buttercup Test,* - 65 
Buy My Strawberries,* — 
Carol, Carol, Christians,* . . 67 | 
Chide Mildly the Erring, . . 85 
Child’s Hymn,* 29 
Chime Avain, Beautiful Bells, * 3 
Christmas All Year Long,. . 85 
Christmas Carol, . 86 
Christmas Time Come Again, 81 
Christ Was Born on Christmas 
Day, 86 | 
Columbia, Gem of the Ocean, * 13) 
Come Again,* Aa eee 
Come, Holy Spirit,* . 30 
Dear Mother, in Dreams,* . 36 
Deck the Hall, . 83 
Dreams, * 55 
Far Away, ‘ ‘ . 84 
Farewell to the W oods, . 83 
‘* Father Joe,’’* 68 
Flee as a Bird, . a 40 
Flow Gently, § Sweet Afton,* . 19 
Flow, Rio Verde, : iy & 
Follow Me, Full of Glee, . . 81 
Foot Traveler, The,* . 48 
Forsaken Am I,* . . 42 
Freedom's Flag, — 
Go to Sleep, Lena, Dar'ing,* 33 
Good-bye to Summer,* 26 
Greenwood Tree, The,* a 
Guide me, Great Jehovah, . 80 
Hallelujah Chorus* ( Handel) 46 
Happy Land,* 2 
Hark! the Bell is Ringing,* 
Heaven is My Home,* a 
Herdsman’s Mountain Song,* 14 
Ho, Ho, Vacation Days, 84 
Home, Can I —— Thee? . 83 
Home of the Soul, . 82 


Prices —Onc Copy, Twenty Cents ; Three Copies, Fifty Cents ; 
One Hundred Copies, Fifteen Dollars. 


Home, Sweet Home, 
Home’s Not Merely Walls, 

How Can I Leave Thee, 

| How Firm a Foundation, * 


How Swect the Name,* . 
I Love to Sing,* 


I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord, * 


2 | How gentle God’s comm inds, §& 


I Would Not Live Alway, .. | 


I'll Do My Duty, ; 
In Mantua in Fetters,* 
In Merry Chorus,* 


| Jamie’s on the Stormy Sez “a, 
| Jesus, Lover of My Soui, 

| Jesus, the Thought of Thee, 
| Jolly Old St. Nicholas, 


Joy, Joy, Freedom To-day,* 
Kathleen,* ‘ 
Kerry Dance, The,* 


Kind Words Can Never Die, 


Land of Memory, : 
Landing of the Pilgrims, * 
Last Rose of Summer,* . 
Lead, Kindly Light, 
Life Let Us Cherish; 
Little Boy Blue,* 

Little Brother, 
Little Cherry Blossom, * 
Lone Starry Hours,* 
Longing for Spring, 
Lord, Dismiss Us,* 
Lullaby from ‘ Krminie, 
Maid of the Mill,* . 
Majestic Sweetness, * 
Meek and Lowly, 
Mellow Horn, The, * 
Mermaid’s Evening Song,* 


19% 


Merrily Greet the Morn,* . . 


Mill Wheel, The, 

Miller’s Daughter, 
Morning Red, 

Mowers’ Song, . 

My Country, ’tis of Thee, * 
My Life is Like the Rose,* 
My Normandy,* 

My Soul, Be on thy Gu: urd,’ 
National Hymn,* ; 
Nearer, My God, to Thee, 
Never Say Fail, 

Ninety and Nine, The,* . . 
Nursery Songs,* 

O Come, Maidens, Come,* 
Oh, Happy Day, 

Onn, My Best and Bravest,* 
O Par: dise, 

O Touch the Harp,* 

Old Easy Chair by the Fire,’ 
Old Oaken Bucket,* 

Old Santa Claus,*. . 

On to the Field,* . . 

Our Flag is There,* . 
Peace on Earth,* 


-- 


33 


79 


» 19 


= 


sé 


. 32 


103 


. 62 
. 83 


4! 
I 
28 


. 52 
. 24 


77 
+ hee 


45 


Perri Merri Dictum, Domine, 82 


* With Music. 


Address 


Pleasure Climbs to 
Mountain, * 
Portuguese Hymn,* 
Rain on the Roof, 
Remember thy Creator Now, 
Robin Redbreast, 
Rosy Crown, The 
Row, Row, Chee: ily Rov 
Safely thro’ Another Week,* 4: 
Saw ye Never in the Twilight? ! 
Scotland's Burning(Round),* 
Sea Gulls, The, 
Shall We Meet 
River? 
Silently Falling 
Silver Chimes,” 
Sing Always, 
Sing, Gaily Sing, 
Singing in the Rain, 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep,* . 
Slumber Song, The,* 
Soft Music is Stealing 
Softly Now the Light 
Somewhere, * 
Song of the May, 
Song of the Hop Pick« 
Sparkling and Bright, 
Speak Gently, 
Speed Away, 
Star Spangled Banner, 
Summer Days are Coming, 
Sweet By-and-By, 
Sweet Hour of Prayer, 
Sweeter than the Morning,* . 
Swinging ’Neath the Old 
Apple Tree, 
The Bell Doth Toll, 
The Boat Song, 
The Chapel, ; 
There is a Happy Land, 
Thoughts of Wond 
Three Kings of Orient 
Thy Face is Near, 
Traneadillo,* 
Twickenham Fert 
Up the Hills, 
Upidee, 
Vesper Hymn . 
Weep for the Fallen, 
Welcome, Pretty Primrose,* 
What Fairy-like Music, . 
What Means this Glory,’ 
When Shall We Mect Again, ! 
When the Mists, 
When the Swallows H 
ward Fly, 
Where, O Where 
Will You Love M 
Now ?* 
Woodman, Spare that Tree, 
Work, the Night is Coming, 
Your Mission, 
Elements of Music, 
Responsive Rea ling 
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Six Copies, One Dollar; 


J P. McCaskey. Lancaster. Pa. 
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To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text- books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

Obey the teachings of your own experience. 
Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books, 


ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics 


BECAUSE t. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 

2. Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 

3. Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 

4. Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 

5. Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITHIMETICS COMPRISE 


Broocks’s Wew Standard Arithmetics 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. 


Brooks’s Union Arithmetics 
UNION PART «, UNION COMPLETE. 


{[Nore.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.| 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuperInTE‘- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 


READING FRENCH. 

Epwarp H. Maci1u, A. M., LL. D., Ex PresipENT oF AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a reaa- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 

Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 

Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 

Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in freparation, 





Woeolsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Mara. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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There is Return of Value 


from reading The Pennsylvania School Journal, especially 
so to Teachers and School Directors. 


The Twelve Numbers 


of the past year, bound into.a book of 556 generous pages, are 
a good thing to have on the shelf for occasional reading and 


reference. 


They are interesting and sug 


ogestive. 


If You Have Not Seen 


the Contents of the last volume, we will send these four pages 
with pleasure, at your request. [he current volume will be just 
as good as the last, and as well worth having. 


Home - Book. 


Few persons will fail to find in the 
Franklin Square Song Collection tneir 
favorite songs or hymns. There are 
also songs and hymns for the little 
folks, making it an admirable home 
book for the family.— Chicago Dial. 

Lovers of music and song will be 
delighted with this comprehensive 
and inexpensive volume. It might 
be easier to say what it excludes than 
what it includes. It is par excellence 
a home book that delights every mem- 
ber of the family.—Zpiscopal Register. 


Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 
Full contents of the Several Numbers, with Speci- 
men Pages of favorite Songs and Hymns, sent by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, to any address. 











HouRk oF SONG. 





There is sufficient variety in the Franklin 
—— Song Collection to please singers 
of every grade, from the simple songs of 
the nursery to those pie goog culture and 


practice. We know o 


no way in which 


the expenditure of fifty cents could bring 
more pleasure in many a family than in 
buying this publication of the Harpers, 
which commends itself to every lover of 
music.— 7he Household. * 

It is such a book as old and young, Iet- 
tered and unlettered, may enjoy at almost 
any time. From it the children will pick 
up the songs with which their parents are 
so familiar, and keep alive the old songs 
we so dislike to forget.—Fremont Journal. 

Truly no more useful music book could 
be had for the low price of fifty cents at 
which this is furnished.—Raleigh Farmer. 


Price, 50 cents ; Cloth, $1.00. For full contents of 
the Several Numbers, with Specimen Pages of 


‘ Songs, address 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 





Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired; printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also been printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
shrps and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. Address 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 





43” The Pennsylvania District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates (f4.50 by express or $5.00 
by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 


J. FP. McCASEHEY, Lancaster, Pa. 





It will pay in money and temper to throw away the 
old wells now in use, and replace them with the 
** Dust-Proof.”” Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
ten (10) cents. Address Dust-Prooi Ink-Stané 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


It is no Mistake 
for any one to hang a set of The Lancaster School Mot- 
toes on the walls of the School-room. They are silent teachers. 


Thirty Mottoes and Lord's Prayer, by mail $1.10. Large type. 
Easy to read. Address J. P. McCasxey, Lancaster, Pa, 


JUST THINK — leaching all the time. 












































Spencerian 


Vertical Writing 


SHORTER COURSE - SEVEN NUMBERS 


Price, per Dozen, 72 Cents. 


Recognizing the fact that much of the opposi- 
tion to vertical’writing has been the result of 
clumsy and imperfect forms offered for imitation, 
the authors of the Spencerian copy books have 
prepared a series of writing books on the vertical 
principle embodying the grace and beauty of the 
slanting Spencerian script, the standard of writ- 
ing in America. 

In these books every effort has been made to 
avoid offensive sharpness and angularity on one 
hand and excessive roundness on the other, fol- 
lowing the golden mean between these two 
extremes. 

THe SpeENcERIAN VERTICAL WaritING Books have 
been prepared with all the attention to artistic 
and mechanical detail which has so long char- 
acterized the other books of this Standard 
System. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Teachers desiring to 
give the vertical system a trial are cordially invited to 
correspond with us with reference tothe examination and 


introduction of the new Spencerian Vertical Writing 
Books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta --Ttland, Oregon 


ge pa pe REDUCED from $8. 00 to $6. 00 a year. 


B aR. ihe Ee 
HALLept™ QUALITY “ARQuve 


LISHED « ower 











at eae i 
re Saye, 
de bh) 
3 r $y ae yiea® 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, Comprehensiveness 


Every intelligent reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought. 


The ablest and brightest men and women 
of the world have read and commended it 
during more than half a century. - - - 

‘“‘Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific Research, 
Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Exploration, Literary Criticism, 
and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe Fiction and Choice Poetry —ali 
these make up THE LIVING AGE.”’— Zvening Bulletin, Phila 

A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
] 


double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 


The Subscription PEDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 
This makes The Living Age absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 
Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free the intervening weekly issues of 1895. 
CLUB RATES. For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any one of the American $4.00 monthlies; or for $8.00 
THE LIVING AGE and any one of the $3 00 monthlies, will be sent tor a year, post-paid. 
Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with other periodicals will be sent on application 
Address, LITTELL & CO., P. 9. Box 5206, Boston. 
l 





To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 

Remain faithful to those proven good. 

Obey the teachings of your own experience. 

@bject to novelties which are merely novelties. 

Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books, 
ARITHMETIC. 

Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arifthmetics 
BECAUSE 1. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITH METICS S COMPRISE 


Brocks’s Wew Standard Arithmetics.... 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW MENTAL. NEW WRITTEN 


Brooks’s Union Arithmetics 
UNION PART 1. UNION COMPLETE. 


{[Norg.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3. | 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SupERINTEN- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


READING FRENCH. 


Epwarp H Masi, A. M., LL. D., Ex-Prestpent of AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE CoLiEcE, ‘has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 
Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 
Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in freparation. 





Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blarks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schooi Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Ph'iadcliphia. 
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FOR TEACHERS 


Psychology in Education 


By Ruric N. Roark, Dean of the Department of Pedagogy, eas State 
College, Lexington, Ky. 1t2mo. Cloth, ... 


Designed to quicken an interest in mind — as applied to ‘cieiiand: heseadied teicat for 
l 


teachers, it cannot fail to be of value also to all who are engaged in the education of the human 
mind. Professor George B. Bible, Principal of the State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa 

says: “No teacher, no matter of what grade or qualificatiun, should be without this most val- 
uable book. I consideri t one of the best ready reference books on the subject in my library, 


from the side of utility to the teacher. 


School Interests and Duties 


By Rospert M. KING, Instructor in the er High School. 12mo. 
A ee Fae a ae ee Ste ote eee 

Prepared with a view to bringing down to the present date the eae: of co-operation in sc hool 
interests. It has been developed from Page’s ‘‘Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers.’’ from 
various public reports and documents, and from the bulletins of the “National Bureau of Educa- 
tion.” r. J. W. Bashford, President Ohio Wesleyan University, writes ; ‘‘ ‘School Interests 


and Duties’ might well have been named ‘Applied Pedagogy.’ It is one of the most practical 
handbooks which a teacher can own.”’ 


School Management 


By Emerson E, WHITE, author of “White’s Series of Mathematics,’’ ‘Elements 
of Pedagogy,” “Oral Lessons in Number,” etc., etc. t2mo. Cloth,.. ' 


Embodies the latest and best results of the auithor’s experience, observation, and study as School 
Superintendent, Lecturer, and Institute Instructor. One of the most helpful books for teachers 
ever published. ‘1 find ‘School Management’ one of the most useful and practical books that 
has been written on the management of schools.’’—Hon. Wm. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 


Myths of Northern Lands 


By H. A. GUERBER, author of “‘ Myths of Greece and Rome.” Richly Illus- 
eta: 1) gc er gS eB. ee gl te eine 6 ee eee 


A new handbook of Northern mythology. Charming literary style. Numerous full-page illus- 
trations, mostly reproduced from celebrated paintings. The legends are narrated with special 
reference to literature and art. “This is a elightful and instructive volume, written in a sym- 
pathetic and pleasing style, and making the best popular handbook to Northern mythology with 
which we are acquainted.’ ”_ Public Opinion, August 29, 1895. 


OTHER TEACHERS’ HELPS 
National Geographic Monographs 


Published monthly; eight numbers now ready. Designed especially to supply 
teachers and students of geography with fresh and interesting material with which 
to suppleme it the —_ text-book. it —_ for Ten Ietescianteh eas 
Five sets to one address,.. . .... +... we << 

Single Monographs, ........ 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, . . . ; 
Small and Vincent's Introduction to the es of Society, 
Guerber’s Myths of Greece and Rome, ; 

The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Sattre, 

The Schoolmaster in Literature, . 


Books sent prepaid on reczipt of prices. Catalogues, price list, and circulars free. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Valuable New Books 





$1.00 


1.50 
6.00 
.20 


1.00 
150 
1.50 
1.40 
1.40 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland. Oregon 




















+ NEARLY READY / == 





A First Book in Political Economy. 


For the Use of Schools and High Schools. 





By ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S. T. D., 
President of the Central High School, Philadelphia. 


12mo., Cloth. 108 ages. 


This book presents the principles of the science from the point of view of the 
National Schooi (List, Carey, etc.), and has reference especially to the history and 
problems of America. It aims at making the subject at once intelligible and inter- 
esting’to younger students, and grows out of an experience of many years in school 
teaching. The author, who is well known as a representative economist, has lec- 
tured by appointment in Harvard and Yale Universities, besides teaching the subject 
for twenty years as the Professor of Political Economy in the University of Penn- 


sylvania. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





*,0,¢, 8,0, ¢,6,0, 6.6.8 
Successor of the “ Unabridg 
Specimen pages, etc., 


Webster’s International sos Sa adidas 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. Dictionary 


Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, of the U. 8. Gov’t Printing Office, and of nearly all 
Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 
THE BEST FOR- PRACTICAL PURPOSES, BECAUSE 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
The pronunciation is indicated by the ordinary diacritically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 


It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
The etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the order of their development. 


It is easy to learn what a word means. 
The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


Class Record and Report Cards.) Blank Order Book 


WALKER’S CONVENIENT CLASS RECORD systema- 
On Treasurer of School District. 


tizes the teacher’s work; no guess-work about it; absolutely 
accurate, wonderfully convenient ; 100 pages and will keep rec” 
ord of 50 pupils in ten studies or less two terms of nine months 
each; 8x15; handsomely and durably bound, cloth back; sent 
postage paid for so cents ; $35.00 per too copies. Monthly | 

















In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 





Report Cards postage paid, 60 cents per 100, or $5.00 per | 


rococo. Sample sheet of Class Record and Report Card sent free 
Address, J. B. Larrincorr Co., 715 & 717 Market St., Phila., 


Pa., or any other dealer in school supplies, or send direct to | 


Benjamin K. Focur, owner of copyrights, Lewisburg, Pa. 





a@ The Pennsylvania District Register | 
Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 | 


will be ordered at 
by ony eae any School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount named with order for the book. Address, 


J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pr. 








their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 





J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 
































To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful iu selecting your text-books. 

Remain faithiul to those proven good. 

@bey the teachings of your own experience. 

@bject to novelties which are merely novelties. 

Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arifhmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


BECAUSE Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 

Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 

. Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 

. Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 








“O&O NN 


BROOKS’S ARITHIMETICS COMPRISE 





Brocke’s Wew Standard Arithmetics...--.-.-+++++6-, < Books 

NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW MENTAL. NEW WRITTEN. 

Brocke’s Union Arithmetios..........+-- 2s eee euee 2 Books 
UNION PART 1. UNION COMPLETE. 


(Nors.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.} 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., Superinren- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PuB.ic SCHOOLS. 








READING FRENCH. 
| Epwarp H. Maciu, A. M., LL. D., Ex-Presipent of AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 
Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 
Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 

Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 

Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in preparation. 








Welsh’'s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Ph‘ladelphia. 
































In a\ nticipation | Following are 


| some of the latest 


of a great demand for the NATURAL | adoptions of the 
COURSE IN MUSIC, three heavy | VATURAL 
editions were printed for the first sup- | 

ply. Within two months these editions | (oyrse in Music: 
were exhausted, leaving many orders 

for first introduction unfilled. The | 5@2Francisco,Cal. 
fourth edition of 150,000 is now _ in | Detroit, Mich. 
preparation and will be ready in a few | Mdianapolis, Ind. 
days, when all orders in hand will be | Columbus, 0. 
promply filled. Arrangements have | Portland, Me. 
been made to print this fall 500,000 | Davenport, Ia. 
copies of the NATURAL MUSIC | Covington, Ky. 
READERS to meet the extaordinary | E. Des Moines, Ia. 
demand for these books. Under these | Wichita, Kan. 
circumstances, we are compelled to ask | Logansport, Ind. 
the indulgence of our friends in any | Sedalia, Mo. 
temporary delay that there may be in | Kalamazoo, Mich. 
filling their orders for Music Readers. | Winona, Minn. 


. 5 Plainfield, N. J. 
The Natural Course in [lusic 


Rondout, N. Y. 
By FREDRIC H. RIPLEY, Principal of Bige- . 
low School, Boston, and THOMAS TAPPER, | Kenosha, Wis. 
Instructor of Musical Composition and Theory. | Past Gleveland, O. 
Examiner in Theory inthe American College ‘ 
of Musicians. ‘ Flint, Mich. 





Natural Music Primer, ; - $ .30 | Dennison, O., 
Natural Music Reader, No. 1, , : -30 | and in over 500 
Natural Music Readers, Nos. 2, 3, and a te 

4,each, . ‘ ‘ P 35 townsand districts 
Natural Music Seeker, No. 5, .50 | throughout the 
Natural Music Charts, Series A, B, C, D, 

? un “ 
E, F, and G,each, . ? ; ; 4.00 | Country 


Send for descriptive circulars and full particulars. Corespondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Oregon 





To Pennsyivania Teachers. 


Be careful ia selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

@Qbey the teachings of your own experience. 
Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books., 


ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics 


BECAUSE 1. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 

2. Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 

3. Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 

4. Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 

5. Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 


Brocks’s New Standard Arithmetics 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. NEW WRITTEN 
Brooks’s Union Arithmetics 2 Books 
UNION PART 1. UNION COMPLETE. 
[Norg.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.] 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuPERINTE®- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Epwarp H Maseit1u, A. M., LL. D., Ex PresipEnt oF AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 


Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 
Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in freparation. 


Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Mars. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


6:14 Arch Street, Ph’ iadelphia. 
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WHO PO SO SOD IOVS 


WENTWORTH’S MENTAL ARITH- 
METIC looks like the simplest text-book in 
the world. ‘That is because it has had the 
author’s best thought for a dozen years. 

Mental Arithmetic is distinctly a means to 


an end, and a simple, direct method 1s, of 


course, the great object. Like all of Profes- 


sor Wentworth’s books, the Mental Arithmetic 
is the product of mature thought, and 1s ad- 
mirably fitted for its purpose. 

The opinions which we have received from 
all parts of the country are most favorable. 
It is a trim little book of 190 pages, neatly 
and substantially bound in cloth. ‘The intro- 
duction price 1s 30 cents. We cordially invite 
correspondence. GINN & COMPANY, 
Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta. 
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OO 0 *7 
Specimen pages, etc., 
sent on application. 
Successor of the “‘ Unabridged.” 


Invaluable in Office, School, and Home. Dictionary 


Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, of the U.S. Gov't Printing Office, and of nearly all 
Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools, 
THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 
SECAUSE 
| It is easy to find the word wanted. 
Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 
It is is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
schoo is indicated by the ordinary diacritifally marked ik 


tters used in the 


| It is he growth of a word. 
The etymologies are full, and the different meanings are given in the 


It is easy to learn what a word means. 
The definitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
° 00-000000000006 


order of their 











ALPHA CRAYONS 


CHICAGO 
ERASERS ........ 








NATIONAL 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS 






CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 








UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 


KENDALL’S 
LUKAR TELLURIC 
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Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


[COPYRIGHTE 


The “Multum in Parvo” Record. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a | BOOKS AND SUPPLIES REGISTER. 


Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 


Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt | 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- | 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- | 


tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 





ay The Pennsylvania District Register 

will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 

mail), to any School Board desiring*it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 


| Arranged for the convenience 
Secretaries of Schoo! Districts asa 
handy and complete form for keep- 
ing an accurate and compact ac- 
count of Books and Supplies in use. 


It contains five distinct sections, 
namely: I. Classified Branches in the 


| curriculum ; II, Books Account ; III. Sup- 


| plies Account; 


IV. Distribution Ac- 


| count; and V. Miscellaneous Addenda. 


| sult of practical experience and 


J. P. MceCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. | 





It is no Mistake 


a set of The Lancaster School Mot- 
vot the School-room. They are silent teachers. 
1o. Large type. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


for any one to han 
toes on the walls 
Thirty Mottoes and Lord’s Prayer, by mail gr. 
Easy to read. Address J. P. McCasxey, 


JUST THINK —leaching all the time. 


PRICE SIX DOLLARS, 


The Register has been prepared with special refer- 
ence to the needs of School Districts, and is the re- 
attention to details. 
If kept as designed it will become a most valuable 


of 


record, saving its cost many times over, 
viating annual recurring annoyances. 
from ten to twenty-five years, in propor 
size of the district, Full explanations with 
Address all orders to the Publisher, 


CHARLES B. OPP, 
No. 2 














besides ob- 
It will last 
tion to the 
each book. 


20 Garrison Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 






























American Book Com pany 


NEWEST BOOKS. 


The Natural Course in Music 
By Freperic H. RipLey and THoMAs Tapper. | 


Based on the theory that music is a language 
—the highest form of expression—and should be | 
learned as other languages are learned, by using | 
it. The series consists of : 
Natural Music Primer, . .. 
Natural Music Reader, No.1,.. . 
Natural Music Reader, No. 2,.. . 
Natural Music Reader, No. 3,.. . 
Natural Music Reader, No.4,.. . 
Natural Music Reader, No.5,.. . 
Natural Music Charts, in seven 

series viz,: A,B,C, D, E,FPand 

G. Each series, $4 


Eclectic English Classics 


Now include twenty-three volumes of gems. of 
English literature. Judicious helpful notes, good 
paper and printing, attractive board binding—low 
prices. Latest additions are, 
Scott's Woodstock, 
Macaulay's Essay on Addison, 
George Eliot's Silas Marner,.. . . 30 cents. 
Irving's Tales ofa Traveler,. . . . 50 cents. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, . . 35 cents. 


Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenship $1.00. 


A text-book in civics for public and private 


. . 30 cents. 
. 30 cents. 
. 35 cents. 
. 35 cents. 
. 35 cents. 
. 50 cents. 


60 cents. 
. . 20 cents. 


schools, reading circles and for general reading. 


It is fully illustrated. 


Burnet’s Zoology. Illustrated 75¢. 


Especially designed for use in those schvols 
where classes are large, time limited and where | 
there are no facilities for laboratory work. It 
imparts definite knowledge of a few typical forms 
as a basis for more extended study. 


Roark’s Psychology in Education, $1.00. 
Aims to quicken an interest in mind study as 
applied to education. A valuable book for teach- 
ers and all whose business it is to educate the 
human mind. 


White’s Elements of Geometry— 
(J. Macnig.) . $1.25. | 


“T have seen nothing in the line of text-books on Geom- | 
etry which I regard as quite so complete, nor quite so well 
adapted to stimulate ana satisfy an interest in this study as | 
White’s Geometry. WitiraM M,. THrasHer, 

Prof. of Mathematics, Butler University, Ind. 


Germania Texts 


Edited by A. W. SPANHOoFD. Reprinted from 
“Germania.” Published monthly at the uniform 
price of 10 cents. 

1. Burger's Lenore. 2. Gervinus's Verglei- | 


chung Goethes und Schillers; Lessings und 
Herders. 3. Cholevius’s Klopstocks Bedeutung 
fur sein Zeitalter. 4. Kurz’s Reineke Fuchs. 5. 
Goethe’s Die Kronung JosephsII. 6. Gervinus’s 

Dramaturgie and Kurz's Lessings 





Lessings ; 
Minna von Barnhelm. 7. Khull's Meier Helm- 
brecht. 


New Series of German Texts. 


Schwabacher type, clear, beautiful page. 
prices. 


Low 


SEIDEL’S DIE MONATE (Arrowsmith) 
SEIDEL’S DER LINDENBAUM AND OTHER STO- 
RIES (Ernst Richard) 
SEIDEL'S HERR OMNIA (Matthewman). 
STIFTER’S DAS HUDSDORF (Lentz) 
LEANDER ’S (Richard von Volkmann) 
EIEN (Hanstein). Jn press. 


Keller’s Bilder aus der deutschen Lit- 
teratur . ‘ . . 75¢. 


Designed to awaken the student’s interest in 
German literature and to put him upon at least a 
‘speaking acquaintance’’ with the great German 
writers and their chief works. 


Syms’s First Yearin French . 


For children. Allies the conversational and 
translation methods with the regular teaching of 
grammar. 


50c. 


Muzzarelli’s Academic French Course 
—Part II. ‘ $1.00. 


With Part I. ($1.00) the present work forms a 
complete French course, in accordance with the 
latet grammatical rules adopted by the French 
Academy. 


Guerber’s Contes et Legendes, 
Part I. ‘ 60 cents. 


The same, Part II. 60 cents. 


The first two volumes of a new series of French 
reading books, uniform in treatment with the New 
Series of German Texts referred to above. These 
attractive books contain favorite stories teld very 
simply, and are supplied with a full vocabulary. 
Adapted for the first year. 


Report of the Committee of Fifteen on 


wy Slementary Education, 


With the reports of the Sub Committees: On the 
Training of Teachers; on the Correlation of 
Studies in Elementary Education; on the Organ- 
ization of City School Systems. Published for 
the benefit of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and sent postpaid to any address on receipt 
of the nominal price of 30 cents. 


30c. 





Books sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of prices. Circulars, specimen”pages,{de- 
scriptive catalogues and price lists free. We cordially invite correspondence on'‘all matters 
pertaining to the selection and supply of school books. AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Portland, Ore. 





THE 
“Holden System 
for Preserving Books” 


Offer. a Cheap, Practical, and Effective Plan 


for Greatly Reducing Your 


Largest Item of Expense— 
the Cost of TextiBooks. 


Now in use by nearly 200 City, Town, and Country School Districts 


IN PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 

Many claim that by putting on a new clean cover whenever a book is transferred 
to another pupil, and by having on each teacher's desk a box of Holden's Patent 
Self Binders, for Repairing Loosened Leaves or Weakened Binding, and a Sheet 
of Holden’s Transparent Paper for Repairing Torn Leaves, with scholars instructed 


to report any weakness at once, their books 


Will Last Twice as Long. 


The Older Free Text Book States have proven this by ten years of 
Practical Tests. 


A few of the more important cities in Pennsylvania now using this system: 


Allegheny 
Altoona 
Bradford 
Beaver 

Butler 
Braddock 
Beaver Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Bellefonte 
Connellsville 
Carbondale 
Chambersburg 
Chester 
Columbia 
Dan ville 

Erie 

Easton (Palmer Sch. Dis.) 
Franklin 
Greensburg 


Greenville 
Harrisburg 
Hazleton 
Indiana 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewisburg 
McKeesport 
Mauch Chunk 
Mahanoy City 
Meadville 
Milton 
Mercer 
Mechanicsburg 
Norristown 
New Brighton 
New Castle 
Oil City 


Pittsburg 
Pottstown 
Pittston 
Pottsville 
Plymouth 
Reading 
ocranton 
Sham« kin 
Sharon 
Steelton 
Shenandoah 
Schuylkill Haven 
Tunkhannock 
Tyrone 
Titusville 
Uniontown 
Wilkesbarre 
Warren 


As well as over 150 others in Pennsylvania alone, and recommended by a// of them. 


Bas” Send a two cent stamp for samples, catalogue, and testimonials from the most prominent School Boards 


and Educators in the UV, S. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 
G. W. HOLDEN, Prest. pp. 9, Box 643 G.) SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


H, R,. HOLDEN, Treas. 
l 





To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 
Remain faithful to those proven good. 

Obey the teachings of your own experience. 
Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 
Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books, 


ARITHMETIC. 
Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics 


BECAUSE 1. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITHIMETICS COMPRISE 


Brookes’s Wew Standard Arithmetics 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. 


Brooks’s Union Arithmetics 
UNION PART 1. UNION COMPLETE. 


(Norg.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.| 


MIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuPERINTE*- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


READING FRENCH. 

Epwarp H. Maci1u, A. M., LL. D., Ex-PREstIpENT oF AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH '!% 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a reaa 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 

Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 

Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 

Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in freparation. 





Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blarks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Mars, 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Ph‘iadelphia. 
2 
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MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE. | 


A companion volume to the popular Masterpieces of American Literature 
FOR CLASS AND LIBRARY USE, 


An agreeable introduction to great literature, consisting of complete masterpieces from 
sixteen representative authors, with Notes, Biographical Sketches, and Portraits. 
12mo, cloth, 480 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 

Send for a circular giving the Table of Contents, Sample Pages, and Portraits. 





PHENOMENAL SUCCESSES. 
Two Books by John Fiske—America’s Greatest Historian. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


12mo, $1.00, net. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


12mo. $1.00, net. 
Full descriptive circulars may be had on application. 





| 4 Park St., 





HOUGHTON, 


Boston ; 


MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 


11 East 17th St., 


New York; 158 Adams St., Chicago. 
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Blank Order Book | 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the —and in compliance with 


their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank | 
| Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 


Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


| Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 


Open. Book Containing Three 


Mundred Orders, $2.00. 
J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


| toes on the walls of the School-room. 


ae The weceretvasta District Register 
will be ordered at Publishers’ rates (f4.50 by express or $5.00 
by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 
amount here named with order for the book. Address, 


J. P. McCASEHEY, Lancaster, Fa. 








IT will pay in money and temper to throw away the 
old wells now in use, and replace them with the 
“* Dust-Proof.”” Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
ten (10) cents. Address Dust-Prooi Ink-Stané 
Co., Laneaster, Pa. 


It is no Mistake 


for any one to hang a set of The Lancaster Schoo] Mot- 
hey are silent teachers. 
Thirty Mottoes and Lord’s Prayer, by mail $1.10. Large type. 
Easy to read. Address J. P. McCasxey, Lancaster, Pa. 


JUST THINK— r nee all the time. 












































































The Natural Course in Music 
By Freperic H. Riptey and THoMAs TAPPER. 
Based on the theory that music is a language 
—the highest form of expression—and should be 
learned as other languages are learned, by using 
it. The series consists of : 





Natural Music Primer,. .. . . 30 cents. 
Natural Music Reader, No.1,.. . . 30 cents. 
Natural Music Reader, No.2,... . 35 cents. 
Natural Music Reader, No. 3,.. . . 35 cents. 
Natural Music Reader, No.4,.. . . 35 cents. 
Natural Music Reader, No. 5, . . 50 cents. 


Natural Music Charts, in seven 
series viz,: A,B,C, D, E,F and 
G. Each series,......... $4.00. 


Eclectic English Classics ! 
Now includes twenty-three volumes of gems of 
English literature. Judicious helpful notes, good | 
paper and printing, attractive board binding—low 
prices. Latest additions are, 


Scott's Woodstock,.......... 60 cents. 
Macaulay's Essay on Addison, . 20 cents. 


George Eliot's Silas Marner,.. . . 30 cents. 
Irving's Tales of a Traveler,. . . . 50 cents. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, . . 35 cents. 


Morgan's Patriotic Citizenship $1.00. 
A text-book in civics for public and private 
schools, reading circles and for general reading. 

It is fully illustrated. 


Burnet’s Zoology. [Illustrated . 75c. 
Especially designed for use in those schvols 
where classes are large, time limited and where 
there are no facilities for Jaboratory work. It 
imparts definite knowledge of a few typical forms 

as a basis for more extended study. 


Roark’s Psychology in Education, $1.00. | 
Aims to quicken an interest in mind study as 
applied to education. A valuable book for teach- 
ers and all whose business it is to educate the | 
human mind. 


White's Elements of Geometry. 
(J. Macnie.) . ‘ $1.25. 
** 1 have seen nothing in the line of text-books on Geom- 
etry which I regard as quite so complete, nor quite so well 
to stimulate anc satisfy an interest in this study as 


's WiriiaM M. THRASHER, 
Prof. of Mathematics, Butler University, Ind. 


Germania Texts 
Edited by A. W. SPANHOOFD. Reprinted from 
“Germania.” Published monthly at the uniform 
of 10 cents. 

1. Burger’s Lenore. 2. Gervinus's Verglei- 
chung Goethes Goethes und achitlore® ; Lessings und 
Herders. 3. Cholevius’s Klopstocks Bedeutung 
fur sein Zeitalter. 4. Kurz’s Reimeke Fuchs. 5. 
Goethe's Die Kronung JosephsII. 6. Gervinus’s 


and Kurz’s Lessings 
von Barnheim. 7. Khull's Meier Helm- 











American Book Company 


NEWEST BOOKS, 





New Series of German Texts. 
Schwabacher type, clear, beautiful page. Low 


prices. 

SEIDEL’'S DIE MONATE (Arrowsmith)... . . 25c. 

SEIDEI.'S DER LINDENBAUM aND OTHER STO- 
RIES (Ernst Richard)... ..........5. ‘25c. 

SEIDEL’S HERR OMNIA (Matthewman). Jn press. 

STIFTER’S DAS HUDSDORF (Lentz). .... 25c. 


LEANDER’S (Richard von Volkmann) TRAUMER- 
EIEN (Hanstein). J# Jress. 


Keller’s Bilder aus der deutschen Lit- 
teratur . ; : ; 75¢. 


Designed to awaken the student’s interest in 
German literature and to put him upon at least a 
“speaking acquaintance’’ with the great German 
writers and their chief works. 


Syms’s First Yearin French . soc. 


For children. Allies the conversational and 
translation methods with the regular teaching of 
grammar. 


Muzzarelli’s Academic French Course 
—Part II. ‘ 


With Part I. ($1.00) the present work forms a 
complete French course, in accordance with the 
latest grammatical rules adopted by the French 
Academy. 


$1.00. 


Guerber’s Contes et Legendes, 
Part I. . . > 60 cents. 
The same, Part II. 60 cents. 


The first two volumes of a new series of French 
reading books, uniform in treatment with the New 
Series of German Texts referred to above. These 
contain favorite stories told very simply, and are 
supplied with a full vocabulary. Adapted for the 
first year. 


Report of the Committee of Fifteen on 
Elementary Education, 


With the reports of the Sub Committees: On the 
Training of Teachers; on the Correlation of 
Studies in Elementary Education; on the Organ- 
ization of City School Systems. Published for 
the benefit of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, and sent postpaid to any address on receipt 
of the nominal price of 30 cents. 





Books sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt of prices. Circulars, specimen pages, de- 


scriptive catalogues and price lists free. We cordially invite correspondence on all matters 
pertaining to the selection and supply of school books. AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Portland, Ore. 














THE 
“Holden System 
for Preserving Books” 


Offers a Cheap, Practical, and Effective$Pian 


for Greatly Reducing Your 


Largest Item of Expense— 
the Cost of TextiBooks. 


Now in use by nearly 200 City, Town, and Country School Districts 


IN PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 


Many claim that by putting on a new clean cover whenever a book is transferred 
to another pupil, and by having on each teacher's desk a box of Holden’s Patent 


Self Binders, for Repairing Loosened Leaves or Weakened Binding, and a Sheet 
of Holden’s Transparent Paper for Repairing Torn Leaves, with scholars instructed 


to report any weakness a¢ once, their books 


Will Last Twice as Long. 


The Older Free Text Book States have proven this by ten years of 
Practical Tests. 


A few of the more important cities in Pennsylvania now using this system: 


Allegheny Greenville Pittsburg 
Altoona Harrisburg Pottstown 
Bradford Hazleton Pittston 
Beaver Indiana Pottsville 
Butler Lancaster Plymouth 
Braddock Lebanon Reading 
Beaver Falls Lehighton Scranton 
Bloomsburg Lewisburg Shamokin 
Bellefonte McKeesport Sharon 


Connellsville 
Carbondale 
Chambersburg 
Chester 
Columbia 
Dan ville 


Mauch Chunk 
Mahanoy City 
Meadville 
Milton 

Mercer 
Mechanicsburg 


Steelton 
Shenandoah 
Schuylkill Haven 
Tunkhannock 
Tyrone 

Titusville 


Erie Norristown Uniontown 
Easton (Palmer Sch. Dis.) New Brighton Wilkesbarre 
Franklin New Castle Warren 
Greensburg Oil City 


As well as over 150 others in Pennsylvania alone, and recommended by a// of them. 


pes” Send a two cent stamp for samples, catalogue, and testimonials from the most prominent School Boards 


and Educators in the VU, S. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 
G. W. HULDEN, Prest. (P. O. Box 643 G.) SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


H, R. HOLDEN, Treas. 
1 
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To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 

Remain faithful to those proven good. 

Obey the teachings of your own experience. 

Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 

Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books. 
ARITHMETIC. 

Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers Use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania State Normal Schools Use Brooks's Arithmetics 


BECAUSE st. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 


Brookes’s New Standard Arithmetics 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. 


Brooks’s Union Arithmetics 
UNION PART 1. UNION COMPLETE. 
[Norg.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.] 


WIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuPERINTEA- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


READING FRENCH. 

EpwarpD H. Macitu, A. M., LL. D., Ex-PresipENT oF AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH 1N 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read. 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 

Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 

Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 

Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in preparation. 





Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Mans. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Ph‘ladelphia 


























There is Return of Value 


from reading The Pennsylvania School Journal, especially 
so to Teachers and School Directors. 


The Twelve Numbers 


of the past year, bound into a book of 556 generous pages, are 
a good thing to have on the shelf for occasional reading and 


reference. 


They are interesting and suggestive. 


If You Have Not Seen 


the Contents of the last volume, we will send these four pages 


with pleasure, at your request. 


The current volume will be just 


as good as the last, and as well worth having. 
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Blank Order Book 


On Treasurer of School District. 


In response to inquiries from School Officers for a 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 
Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 
forated so that Orders may readily be de- 
tached, at the following rates: 


Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left 
Open. Book Containing Three 
Hundred Orders, $2.00. 





Books Printed to Special Order: 


With Name of District and Cuaaty and other Blanks, in- 
cluding Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style, 
Book Containing Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. 

We have also Fete printing Special Order Books for Over- 
seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- 
ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as 
above, with changes desired. Address 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 








MRS. HAILMANN’S 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


For Kindergartners and Primary Teachers (formerly at La- 
Porte, Indiana,) will be re-opened next fall at Washington, D. 
C. Send for circulars. 

EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 


12-3 1404 Bacon St., Washington, D.C, 
a@ The Pennsylwania District Register 

will be ordered at Publishers’ rates ($4.50 by express or $5.00 

by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 

amount here named with order for the book. Address, 

J. P. McCASEEY, Lancaster, Pa. 





IT will pay in money and temper to throw away the 
old wells now in use, and replace them with the 
“‘ Dust-Proof.” Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
ten (10) cents. Address Dust-Proot Ink-Stand 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. ee - 


It is no Mistak 

for any one to hang a set of The Lancaster School Mot- 
toes on the walls of the School-room. They are silent teachers. 
Thirty Mottoes and Lord’s Prayer, by mail $1.10. Large type. 
Easy to read. Address J. P. McCasxey, Lancaster, Pa. 


JUST THINK—Teaching all the time. 








ae 





























The Discovery 
by Columbus. ,,,,,.. 


Natural Cowrse in Music is superior to all others, 
was made July 9,1895. On that day the Board of 
Education of the City of Columbus, Ohio, by unani- 
mous vote, adopted The Natural Course in 
Music for exclusive use in the public schools of 
that city. 

The Natural Course in Music has just been 
published. It is an entirely new system, based on 
the principle that music is a language—the highest 
form of expression—and should be learned as other 


languages are learned, by using it. 


The Course consists of a series of Music Books 
and Charts, carefully graded, reasonable in 

rice, and designed to cover the work in this 

ranch for Primary and Grammar schools. 


THE SERIES 
I ke gt ng ate Gg Se a eb ee ne 8 .30 
Watural Music Reader, Number One.............4.-. .30 
Natural Music Readers, Numbers Two, Three and Four,each. .385 


Natural Music Reader, Number Five...........+e.e86-. .560 
Natural Music Charts, Series A, B,C, D, B, FandG, each... 4.00 


For full description of the Course, terms for introduction, etc., 
address the publishers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


THE 
= “Holden System 
ifor Preserving Books” 


Offers a Cheap, Practical, and Effective Plan 


for Greatly Reducing Your 


Largest Item of Expense— 

the Cost of Text Books. 

Now in use by nearly 200 City, Town, and Country School Districts 
IN PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 


Many claim that by putting on a new clean cover whenever a book is transferred 


to another pupil, and by having on each teacher's desk a box of Holden’s Patent 
Self Binders, for Repairing Loosened Leaves or Weakened Binding, and a Sheet 
of Holden’s Transparent Paper for Repairing Torn Leaves, with scholars instructed 


to report any weakness at once, their books 


Will Last Twice as Long. 


The Older Free Text Book States have proven this by ten years of 
Practical Tests. 


A few of the more important cities in Pennsylvania now using this system: 


Allegheny 
Altoona 
Bradford 
Beaver 

Butler 
Braddock 
Beaver Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Bellefonte 
Connellsville 
Carbondale 
Chambersburg 
Chester 
Columbia 
Danville 

E1 ie 

Easton (Palmer Sch. Dis.) 
Franklin 


Greensburg 


Greenville 
Harrisburg 
Hazleton 
Indiana 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewisburg 
McKeesport 
Mauch Chunk 
Mahanoy City 
Meadville 
Milton 
Mercer 
Mechanicsburg 
Norristown 
New Brighton 
New Castle 
Oil City 


Pittsburg 
Pottstown 
Pittston 
Pottsville 
Plymouth 
Reading 
»cranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Steelton 
Shenandoah 
Schuylkill Haven 
Tunkhannock 
Tyrone 
Titusville 
Uniontown 
Wilkesbarre 
Warren 


As well as over 150 others in Pennsylvania alone, and recommended by a// of them. 


pas Send a two cent stamp for samples, catalogue, and testimonials from the most prominent School Boards 


and Educators in the U., S. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO., 
G. W. HULDEN, Prest. _(p, 9, Box 643 G.) SPRINGFIELD, MASE. 


H, R,. HOLDEN, Treas. 
] 





To Pennsylvania Teachers. 


Be careful in selecting your text-books. 

Remain faithful to those proven good. 

@bey the teachings of your own experience. 

Object to novelties which are merely novelties. 

Keep in mind that you want results. 

School use is the true test of text-books, 
ARITHMETIC. 

Experienced Pennsylvania Teachers use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


The Pennsylvania Stafe Normal Schools use Brooks's Arithmetics. 


BECAUSE 1. Brooks’s Arithmetics are practical. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics are clear. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics are well-graded. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics produce results. 
. Brooks’s Arithmetics have stood the test of use. 


BROOKS’S ARITHMETICS COMPRISE 


Brocks’s New Standard Arithmetics 
NEW PRIMARY. ELEMENTARY. 


Brooks’s Union Arithmoetics 
UNION PART «. UNION COMPLETE. 


[Norg.—Union Complete is also bound in two volumes called Union Parts 2 and 3.] 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


Brooks’s Elementary Algebra. 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
All the above-named books are by EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., Pu. D., SuPpERINTER- 
DENT OF PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


READING FRENCH. 

EpwarD H. Maci1u, A. M., LL. D., Ex-PREsIDENT oF AND PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, has used in his class work methods which teach rapidly a read- 
ing knowledge of French. These methods he has embodied in 

Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 

lagill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 

Vol. 1. Francisque Sarcey. Vol. 3. Anatole France. 
Vol. 2. Madame de Witt (née Guizot). Other volumes in preparation. 





Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blarks. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
For particulars address Pelton’s Unrivalled Outline Mars. 


Christopher Sower Company, Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, Ph‘ iadeiphia. 





THE NATURAL 
Course in Music 


FOR 


Public Schools 


By Frederic H, Ripley, Principal, Bigelow School Boston, and Thomas Tapper, 
Instructor in Musical Compos.tion and Theory, Examiner in Theory in the American 
College of Musicians. : 


ed 


An entirely new system, based on the principle that 
music is a language—the highest form of expression— 
and should be learned as other languages are learned, 


by using it. 3 


The Natural Course in Music is similar to a graded 
series of literary readers. 

Any child who can learn to read a primer can learn 
to read music, with equal facility, by using the «Nat- 
ural”? method. 

Any teacher who can teach children to read a primer 
can just as readily teach them to read music by using 
the books and charts of the « Natural” method. 

The Course consists of a series of Music Books and 
Charts, carefully graded, reasonable in price, and de- 
signed to cover the work in this branch for Primary 
and Grammar schools. 


THE SERIES 


Natural Music Primer 

Na: ural Music Reader, Mumber One 

Natural Music Readers, Numqers Two, Three and Four, each . 
Natural Music Reader, Number Five 

Natural Music Charts, Series A, B,C, D, B, FandG, each... 


For full description of the Course, terms for introduction, &c., address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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Real Slate Blackboards. _ 


Within the reach of every School District in Pennsylvania at the prices we furnish them. 


Principals and Teachers should call the attention of School Officers 


To this fact. Next to good Furniture, nothing is more necessary in the schoolroom than a good Blackboard. 
The only perfect and satisfactory Blackboards are Real Slate. They cost but little more at first than 
cheap imitations of various kinds sold as “Artificial Slate,”’ and “Composition” or “Plastic” slating, which 
require repairs every year. Real Slate kasts forever, and never costs anything after being placed on the wall. 
We manufacture exclusively the Blue Walley, which are the best Blackboards in the world—re- 
ceiving Premium Medal at Chicago Exposition. 
Write for full particulars and prices before placing orders. 


SLATINGTON-BANGOR SLATE SYNDICATE, 


JAS. L. FOOTE, Manager. SLATINGTON, PA. 
tf WE ARE NOT IN THE TRUST. Buy of us and save money. 











“= Rag NEw 
ALPHA CRAYONS . oo ae UNITED STATES 


CHICAGO SERIES MAPS 
KENDALL’S 

LUNAR TELLURIC 
NATIONAL 


oo agape ‘4 NEW NATIONAL 
ON READING CHARTS 


CATALOGUE UPON . GOOD AGENTS 
APPLICATION WANTED 


UNITED STATES SOGHOOL FURNITURB Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Blank Order Book Repreecg nye 
On Treasurer of School District. Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
In response to inquiries from School Officers for a The tht 














7h ata tt annual ae of soctarts in 
2 re moat this institution will commence September 10, 189. 
Book of convenient size containing Blank Orders New college building. Well equipped laboratories. 
upon the Treasurer—and in compliance with cat Mame Waspial at MA beds eee Geen 
their request—we are prepared to furnish such Blank 7 egnd for announcement, | 

Orders in the form of the ordinary Check or Receipt _ m Mi. DX, SISO Indians Ave. Ohienge. 
Book, Substantially Bound, with Stubs Per- 5 ’ 

9 

forated so that Orders may readily be de- MRS. HAILMANN’S 


tached, at the following rates: TRAINING SCHOOL 
Order Book in Stock: All Blanks Left For Kindergartners and Primary Teachers (formerly at La- 


Open. Book Containing Three Porte, Indiana,) will be re-opened next fall at Washington, D. 
Mundred Orders, $2.00. C. Send for circulars. 


10-4 








EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
Books Printed to Special Order: 12-3 1404 Bacon St., Washington, D. C. 


With Name of District and County, and other Blanks, in- 4@- The Pennsylvania District Register 
Name of Treasureer if desired, printed in good style, will be ordered at Publishers’ rates (§4.50 by express or $5.00 

| Book taining Three Hundred Orders, $3.00. by mail), to any School Board desiring it, and remitting 

We havealso printing Special Order Books for Over- amount here named with order for the book. Address, 

seers of the Poor and for Road Commissioners, in Town- J. P. McCASEKEY 

ships and School Districts, at same rate and in same form as Sey ° 

above, with changes desired. Lancaster, Pa. 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. FoR SALE 


It will ae AEN SECT ER RES ; About Two Hundred Good Second-Hand Double 
ia ‘om re . pad ie nee ari _ School Desks, will be sold cheap. Address, 
** Dust-Proof.” Samples sent, postpaid, on receipt of THOMAS B. MITTEN, 
ten (10) cents. Address Dust-Prooi Ink-Stan@  :o0-; Secretary School Board, 
Lancaster, Pa. 223 SPRING ST., WEST PITTSTON, PA. 
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